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CATALOGUES. 


Poksian BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly on moderate terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & 00., 37, BOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS .& PSE S ATS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOO 
ijceliiiindleeth, Gama Eide ae Beatie taeeiicics dances. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


peottaws CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand 
BOOKS (No. 119, for FEBRUARY) at reduced prices, post 
free, Sporting Works purchased.—Wir.1am Porrer, 30, Exchange 


Street East, Liverpool. 
e P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU BS sent on application. 














" AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
anti t! MAGAZINES, . BOOKS, &c.— 
RAILTON, ters 
Syaase, rl by £.O., 
Goes 8, 16, 24, or 82-page cay bait one operation. 
P ae assistance given to = wubine 4 to commence New 
By the peomioss tor Baitorial Oflees, trée. Advertising 


ucted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


eer the as by De ony OGLLEOTOR—A NEW 
YPESWRITING on Wana and scoaratel — 
characters, 1s. 
ferences.—Miss K. M., 18 Mortiner Oressent NW. 
O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART ot and BELLES 


RES.—A Gentleman GREAT 
WORK indlepensable to Students iterature ature throughout 
the eivilised page ioalines FINANCING to 0 veny moserote exten 











t bas upes, Pe it has at present with the 

ofeminent experts aso follcitory-oniy) ta X. cf Messrs. 
care 

& Van Street, London, E.C, 





FRENCH in THREE MONTHS. te) E in 
MONTHS. — 


TH DAMIEN'S | NEW 
i om Be gE my Rn OE ea ommend by 











UM vase TY 
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COLLEGE, LONDON, 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 


This uate wi will ry Re by the resignation of Prof. Carey 

APPLICATIONS, accompanied Testimonials as Candidates 
may a submit, should neath the the Secretary by “TUESDAY, 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his di next October 


J. M. Horssunen, M.A., Secretary. 


T] NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL: 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 


of eR CATIONS vacant ia ome for the GLADSTONE Care ¢ oF 

monials, to be in the of not 

conor ARCH r." 1898, Sti; _ 5 per Eke eat not 
Students.—Por all 


p= ye copiines oft of tenare, apply the Reorsraar, Universit: 
Liverpool. . 








UT MIVERSITY @& of EDINBURGH. 


Mond yc idth March ee 5 the Ucivastiy of Edi»burgh will, 
ntment of an additional BX EX AMINIER i vin AAP aucATIOS 
NATURAL Lina »PHY. AS 


req to examine aleo in PHYSICS at ‘euaminations for D 
Medicine and pe ae) a r ome 
period r years, from Ist spreary, Par- 

ticulars cepanding tom sypoewase = may be obtained om pplication to 
the of University Cou 

Rach ap t should e wih the und not later than 
Monday, ebruary next, sixteen and 
sixteen copies.of any Testimonials he may desire to present. copy 
of the Application id be signed. Applicants who send in Testi- 

must more than four. 


M. ©. TAYLOR, Secretary University Court. 
egy A — rgh, = P 


M cette UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 


CHAIR OF ae, 
The Board of Governors is puplicntions for the 
additional CHAIR of GF ipseity wowly te institu ro W. ©, 


Mc 

tions in Organic Saar 
testimonials which the Pinay eats to su a 
forwarded to the Tk 4 before t 


Ww. "VAUGHAN, ~~ 
MoGill University, Montreal. 


Rees | [2 O%AL INDIAN gee oe COLLEGE, 
CUOPER’S HILL, 8T 


The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D, 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways, 


For particulars, apply to Szcrarrary at College. 
(=== DRESS | and and fhe SURROUNDINGS of 


A 








A COURaR of lacrrRes willbe. given on this su’ 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. UNIVERSITY 00 E, LONDON, by Professor BRN i 
GARDNER, MA, on MONDAYS’ at 4 p.m. beginning om 

(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) Jamoaas Be on ATHENIAN TOPOGRAPHY will be held on 
“of “ feet rare ACADEMY” for WEDNESDAYS in preparation for for lectures in Athens, Fee for the 

Wises aus oaiga sibs tenn usapply 0 5 4. HORSBURGH, M.A., Seoretary, 

published, price 1s. ; per post, 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
Ts, scrmons Pa Edo, anda rPHE VICTORIA ‘A UNIVERSITY | CALENDAR 
Contains hairless paper, Magutuas b On Ss 


PN apy Ban gy APN dh ll aera 


MESSRS. J. CO. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
4, —— STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
ano 


= HANPSTAENGL, of Munich, 
wl gen Ariat OTOGRAVURE now 
leading, London Art Publishing Firms, A lange Gelinetise at tee 
Fistes eloape an view. 
PRocEss —- FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
x IuLusvRaTions. 

Mose. DRUMMOND ry Ag best Processes 
in ——s the wants of 
Aatiguafians Archaok in the investigation 


7.0. DRUMMOND & 00. invite invite attention to their 





£c., at a moderate cost 
Specimens and Price List on 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ee Oe BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery London. of 
HALF per © INTEREST 
LAAR app 1 pone vee allowedon DEPOSI 
NEWO par OENT. on, OU alt OUNTS, on the minimum 
STOCKS, SHARSS, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
oZesactaseeitstTaat Ss Set mets et umace 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PUROHASE A PIOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER Mowra 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of al/ the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 

of Books at the 

houses bscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 

Town and Village Clubs oujpiied on Liberal Terms. 


Pros and Lists of Books gratis and 
jpectuses oe 8 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Opvgrzp at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FIOTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENOH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIB’S SHLEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxvorp Sraezt ; 241, Bnomrrow Roap,8.W.; 
48, Quzew Vicrorta Srazet, E.C., Lonpoy ; and 
at Barrow Aroapr, Manonesrer. 


ONDON DEBARY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Parrow—H.R.H. THE EATER OF \ on K.@, 
Pasgsip 


pent—LES. N. 
Vv xxts—Right Hon. GLADSTONE, the t Rev. 
OF LORD BIBHOF of {LONDON GHERBERT SPENOU Bex, 


matey Laan GRANT T DUFF, Right Hon Sir JOHN 
Thet contains a eatieese Vole Volumes of ay Modern 
Literat' in Various Languages. becri: a year: Life- 
Mem to Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
poumtas, ry wy to wn ‘Members. ing- —y *- 
ss bo Me SATALOGUE. Fit Fifth Edition, 2 vols., regal 8vo, 
price a. EPL AGBERG WRIGHT, Seoretary and Librarian. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
PERMANENT PROCESSES OF PROTOGRAPHIO 


quails iimmoons te eae th accurate monochrome 
represen! 


COUNTRY 
SUBSORIPTIONS from 
yeas ee ete = — 


UNiTHin O! OxksUs SUBonPTi 
_ lessen 














tation and artistic Bo no 
LAR CARBON PROCESS Sr 
o| THR sage ren, Mee 80 os R oe of Oli 


ure 6: ‘v0 nn, Beal, daiaagge Onan en ane as of 
VURE.—The 
4 ae wing on Copper, yielding results wae Rod 
dudiog Porat by Bi i ek 
hens, Heli, RA, \. 0. 
MPRsa "leo Rampton ol atinbecough, Pare 
iz, Douglas, Draper, 





ie 


The a eA he 

y pet sts ia 
a PROCESS (Sawyer’s 

THE A PE MBOHANICAL Bb myn a) Soares 

copies of Ancient MSS., Coins Senta, Seals, 


excellence 
Medals, and adopted by the Truster Photograph can be 
j Trustees the British Museum, 
aoe Se Last es, and the leading Publ blishers, 
Amongst Works lately Illustrated by the Company may be 
mentioned the following :— 


FOR H.M, GOVERNMENT.—ILLUSTRATIONS to the 

MISSION on TUBERCULOSIS— 
Te REPORTS ofthe MED UAL, OPPIOER of the LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD 


INFLUENZA, ED tee PHTHERIA, CHOLERA, 
_ VAOOINATION, &c. sadn el 
BLNOPRIO -MOVEME By A Ae ate 4 B., oF Fis 
The MONTAGU COLLECTION of COINS ana MEDALS. 
All the fl to the Sale Catalogues of this renowned 
Collection, recently 
FORD MADOX BROWN : a Record of his Life and Work, 
By F. M. HUEFFER. nr 
t 
The ADTOSTES RRO lanes oe of AWISTIO, 
BOLE PNG, Tt ANH nb SN Kigeepnaes 
' Bramples of Work may be seen, and Terms obtained, at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 











application. 
Offices: 14, HEWRINTTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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IMPORTANT: 


All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following 

ay be mentioned :— 

Several literary articles (inclading leader on some promi- 
nent topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, notes on current events, reviews (often 
iustrated) of new books and magazines, correspondence, 
&c., &c. An exceedingly valuable feature of the paper is 
the list of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and publisber, with an index of subjects and name 
of book ond author in one alphabet, Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of Ly wy | of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in neod of; and 
attention may be particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column. They also receive & _ 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the. 
Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un 
rivalled, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tee Pustisuers’ Craecurar can be bad by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, st. Donstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 


Britain and Ireland ... pa ee 8s. 6d. 

» Six Months ditto ditto 4s. 6d. 

» Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 
To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 

_ scription, including postage on ooo Jie. 02, 


————$—— 





NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
haif-roan limp, 6s, 6d. net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last. year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp ; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


** The lish Catalogue’ is a publication of nati 

imporance, thers i oething pring iat has wea 
com itasa to 

modern publications.’’— Daily bos. pn tres one 


** Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 


with the literature of the day,” —Athenaum. 


**We need scarcely point out how valuabl 

reference this well-known catalogue ofneieea st tenssemee 

the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 

also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 

the name of the as The principal works “yr 

from the United States of America are also included in this 

admirable volaume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

* “©The English Catalogue of Books’ is known 

ciated by librarians and those in li a. 

wherever English books are » and the new volume of 

the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —Scotsman. 

bas La) a = _— is ate te whole classes and 
mmonplace, It isin its class the most 

useful of records.,....The entire work 

record.” —Notes and Queries. _ ee 


’ London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, .C. 








WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS" 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 
Author of “ Man and Woman,” “The Criminal,” “ The 

New Spirit,” &c. 


“He has worked out problems for himself, and holds his 
sincerely and fearlessly. Even where we 


‘ the vigour, the s 
ness, the stimulating wenilties « of bis work.'’— Atheneum. 


generous and v of the 

many paths to truth to-day. . Ha Ellis’s} 

* affirmations ’ will win him a hundred quarrels, no doubt, 
but not one lethargic reader.”’—Sketch. 

**A work that makes for light.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ He [Mr. Havelock Ellis] is nothing if not bold, amid 

much that is certain to startl offend there is much 


ory tending indicator 


le and 

which most of us needed to be told. On the broad basis of 

mere cleverness ‘ Affirmations’ deserves liberal attention.” 
es tithe ___ Daily Mail. 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT INDIA, 
Demy 8v0, gilt top, art linen, with 14 Full-Page Illustrations, 
j Price 6s, 


SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 
WINTER. By Mrs, ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
“The World’s Highway.” 

“This record of travel is written with insight and know- 
ledge. There are many illustrations in the volume, and 
some of them—notably views of the interiors of ues 
and temples—are of more than passing interest.” —Speaker. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 


lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON, 





“This well-known work has often been rendered into 
English before. but never in a more readable or scholarly 
version.” —Scoteman. 


ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. Trans- 


lated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS. With an In- 


troduction. 
“ These are all characteristic of the man—of his 


essays 
strength and his weakness, of his intellectual sincerit; d 
of his moral chesteumsingn.—-dapootadarn _ 


CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 


MAXIMS of GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
“The translation is vigorous ard idiomatic, and Mr. 
Rénnfeldt’s introduction......will give the reader unfamiliar 
with German a fair conception of ’s place in European 


literature.” — Times. 
THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS, 
FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., with Diagrams, 


SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 


Hygiene, and Psychology. Dr. MARIE 
wa ACEINE (Gt Petersbarg). ps 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
HALLUCINATIONS and ILLUSIONS: 
a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By EDMUND 
PARISH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMOTIONS. 


By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 


E, W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 








A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-roan, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for | 


SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE 8 POO 
Diplomée of the London Obetetri Society. cen 
to the National Health Society, and for the Councils. 


“The chapters embody the fruits of the closest observa- 


tion upon a complex subject...... Economy is insisted on 
not only as expenditure, but in m: @ the best use 
of prov by competent cookery, while some good hints 


are given for invalid feeding, the care of chi 
treatment of everyday silments."—Telagraphe < 
“ A thoroughly sensible book.”—Daily Mail. 
“ A marvel of completeness and cheapness.”— New Age. 


London ; 
WALTER SCOTT, Lnurep, Paternoster Square. 











Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
SELECTED LIST. 


NOW READY. 


MY LIFE IN TWO HEMISPHERES. 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 
In 2 vols., with a Photogravure Portrait to each, price 32s. 


*,* This work contains letters from John — 
Cardinal Newman, hy ny Mrs. Carlyle, 
Arthur 





Co Father Mathew, Leigh Hunt, John B 
Lowe ( Sherbrooke), Sir Tennant, Sir 
Helps, H. E. Childers, John Forster, William 

Claren: and from eminent Political in 


ce Mangan, 
Ireland and Australia too numerous to specify. 


Duffy surveys 
are few men of the first importance whom he is not able to 


forces. 
The Daily Chronicle.—“‘ A bright refreshing narrati 
full of valuable information, replete with admirable pven tong 
in thoughtful and age reflections.” 
Daly Leader.—* We commend Sir C. 


The Newcastle 
Daffy’s e ic and to all who are sincerely 


vigorous pages 
desirous to know the ins and outs of the Irish questions,”’ 
READY NEXT WEEK. ' 


THE GLADSTONE COLONY: an Un- 
itten Coe of Australian stew, JAMES 
FRANCIS OGAN, M.P., Author oes Trish in 
ge 
Note ‘by the Right Hon. * B. GLADSTONE. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ABripGEp Contents: Prefatory Note—The Genesis of the 
Gladstone Co —Some “ 





and the Colonies—A ple 
of Colonial Lectures. 


TOURGUENEFF and his FRENCH 


Letters to Flaubert, Sand, 

others. 
KAMINSKY. Translated, 
Miss ETHEL ARNOLD. Crown 





8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

into iuglish by Miss Bthel me Se 
en. con 

much sound criticism very felicitously expressed...... The 

merit of the rendering is attested by the easy and idiomatic 

flow, and by the close correspondence it between 

the le and the man...... a Miss Arnold has 

the book exactly in the right s 
By W. 
“Builders of Greater 


SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. 
FREWEN LORD. (Vol. II. of 

Britain.”) Photogravure Front. and Maps. Cloth, 5s. 
The Pall Mall Gacette. — “‘ Written in a 
spirited style, this study of Sir Thomas Maitland 
a fascinating chapter in the history of the making of the 
empire.” 


atm JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Lang 
Tllustrated. 3s. 6d. 


The Glasgow Herald.—* The book, we repeat, should 
widely read and especially by Soctecaen,” - 


THE PEOPLES and POLITICS of the 


FAR EAST. By HENRY NORMAN, Over 60 Illus- 
Third Edition. Oloth, 21s. 











trations and 4 Ma) 


ps. 
MODERN FRANCE. By Andre 


tz BON. ew Volume of “The 8 of thi 
Nations.”’) eel Cloth, 5s. eid , 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zang- 


WILL, Author of “The Master,” &c, Cloth, 6s. 


WILD NATURE WON by KINDNESS. 














CR rr 
HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 


MARRIED. By Rey. BE. J. HARDY, M.A. New 
Edition, completing the 53rd Thousand, Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Set of Prospectuses, Catalogues, and Lists, containing 
descriptive details of books in every class of literature, 
will be sent post free to any address on receipt of card. 
If desired, arrangements can be made for intending 
purchasers to view any book at the local bookseller’s. 








London: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO,'S| 


LIstT. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON. FEBRUARY ist. 
With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 





THE TRAGEDY 
KOROSKO. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “ The White Company, a sited Stone,” 
“Uncle Bernac,” 





READY men DAY. oe 2 ole and 2 Views. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


IMMEDIATE PRESS OPINIONS6:— 
The TIMES.—“ The 2 aeteereny sores! reveals a onto 


» and one whi 
understood...... Edwards ey Bay PS gy 
reserve succinctness to be much commended.” 
The DAILY NEWS" In these pages Arthur Youn, 
ae pane to us as the untiring e: iist an 
of economic dreams, as the brilliant man of Society 
and the world, and as ‘ the blind, solitary victim of religious 
melancholia,’ His editor has judiciously performed her task.” 


READY THIS DAY. 
Revised Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
RELIGIO MEDICI, and Other Essays. 


By Sir THOMAS BROWN Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by D. LLOYD ROBERTS. M. D., F.R.C.P, 





London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


.the narrative. 


NEWMAN 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


; In Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, price 5s. 


FOOTSTEPS OF PROSERPINE 


‘HOWARD. 





with interest. 


STANDARD.—‘“In Mr. Howard’s case the Hellenism is genuine. 
'Uranian Aphrodite’ could hardly have been written by a man who had not studied his Greek 
‘poets, as well as the English poets, pretty closely...... But scholarship has not destroyed the 
writer’s spontaneity. Some of his lyrics are quite exquisite. But, neither the classical nor the 
lyrical manner quite exhausts Mr. Howard’s capabilities. He can do very well in the ballad and 
‘The House by the Sea’ is a good dramatically told version of the ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray’ story, with a tragic ending ; and ‘ Ket, the Tanner,’ is a spirited episode from English 
history......His floral lore is extensive and accurate, and he can describe the splendours of the 
} meadows and river banks in verse that has a Spenserian sweetness and a Tennysonian knowledge. 
Altogether Mr. Howard is a very accomplished writer, and his future work will be looked for 
He seems, by the way, to be a believer in the sort of artistic Socialism cultivated 
lar | by the late Mr. William Morris......but, fortunately, his political views are not made aggressive 
enough to mar the enjoyment with which his beautiful verses can be read.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ With much that might seem exotic to one who is fond of simple poetry, 
there is also much to admire......The polish and the cult of beauty gives the work distinction.” 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Henry Newman Howard gives evidence of real poetic talent......The 
longer poems are good, but the shorter ones scattered throughout the pages are better still. 
Happy phrases gem these songs at not infrequent intervals. Mr. Howard’s vocabulary is rich, 
and his play of fancy and apt choice of words give an effect of positive originality.” 


His verses ‘ To the 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION Now Ready of 
MR, E. H. COOPER'S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE MARCHIONESS 
AGAINST THE COUNTY 


‘By E. H. COOPER, Author of “Mr. Blake of - 
market,” _ Crown vO, 6s. mre 


Mr. Cooper has long distinguished himself, but 
ess’ is a real advance upon his previous 
work, and shows both a firmer grip of character greater 
on oe promege apenas pene 

ndard says : ino ommend to the general reader 
‘The Marchioness the County’..... there is not a dull 


seeee 


Cuarman & Hatt (Limited), London. 


THE JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. 


By CLAUD NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ot rary if very delicate work in nano Fee th.” Th 
not ——— Peciliarly open t, but ._—— > ey - a sonsttive 


to impressions 
Rea at 
su’ portion, with 
the blithe imaginative pictures of a tiful and irrespo. 
must captiva’ wianmaious iar ahem ae Re 


» ©The delicate charm of this story is not realised reader 
read more than two or three The fut as 
intelligible until the book is the author 
has chosen to tell us ‘whe has told us 
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REVIEWS. 


THE REAL PEASANT. 


Joseph Arch: the Story of His Life Told by 
Himself. Edited, with a Preface, by the 
Countess of Warwick. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

E Acavemy-is not a political journal, 
and in considering this book we pro- 
pose to ignore its highly controversial aspect, 

and concentrate attention upon its value as a 

literary document of the very first import- 

ance. At no previous time have so many 
imaginations directed to the rural 
swain. Not only by the flourishing Scotch 

oo > by cape pe re meee Noceewcnen 
ussia, Hungary, an erica the peasant 

has been accepted as a central figure of 

modern romance. Even criticism has been 
forced into the same groove. Mr. Henley has 
quite recently shown that an understanding 
of the peasant is a key to the poetry 
of Burns. It is equally important to 

a full comprehension of Carlyle’s life 

and of the best of Tennyson’s verse. 

lish literature, indeed—from Chaucer 
and Shakes to George Eliot and 

Thomas y—is peculiarly rich in scenes 

drawn from rustic annals. But we know of 

no book exactly similar to this life of Mr. 

Arch. Here is a full-drawn picture of the 

jae se given by his own hand. William 
bbett alone could have furnished its com- 

panion, but, unfortunately, he left others to 
write his biography. To contrast the real, 
then, with the ideal, the peasant of fiction 
with the peasant of fact; cannot fail to be of 
service both to those who read and those 
who write works of the imagination. And 
one of the first reflections is, what a heaven 
on earth must Drumtochty, say, be in com- 
ison with Barford in Warwickshire. 

or Ian Maclaren has bathed his Scotch 

hamlet in mercy, charity, loving-kindness ; 
his folk have rough exteriors but warm 
hearts; they ifice themselves for one 
another and positively overflow with senti- 
ment at the slightest provocation. The 
teems with pathos and all “the finer 
eelings of > .” Yet the Scottish 
peasant is gen supposed to be as hard 

im mind late is harsh ta feature, possessing 

about a pennyweight of sentiment to a ton of 


sterner — In uly’ English im vt 
way about. e “jo i ough- 
boy,” by repute a merry, Leie-selliiag: good- 
natured oaf, turns out quite different when 
seen through the eyes of Mr. Joseph Arch. 

In the article of religion he is a greater 
fanatic than the Scot. There are no “‘ meta- 
feesics”” about Mr. Arch; no twisting and 
dividing of doctrine, none of that criticising 
of sermons which seems to be the joy of Ian 
Maclaren’s dramatis persona, but in place a 
fanaticism that blazes out as it has not done 
since the day of Praise-God-Barebones and 
those who signed the solemn League and 
Covenant. 


‘The Almigh Maker of Heaven and Earth,” 
he says, “ me up to do this icular 
thing ; in the counsel of His wisdom He singled 
me out and set me on my feet in His sight and 
breathed of the breath of His Spirit into me, 
and sent me forth as a messenger of the Lord 
God of Battles.” 


It is a curious illustration of the isola- 
tion of one section of society from another 
that in years when, as some thought, the 
sea of faith was at its lowest ebb, men 
should have gone on mixing prayer-meetings 
with politics, not in — to doubt, 
but wholly unconscious that doubt existed. 
Some of the incidents which account for the 
fiery Methodism of Mr. Arch are very 
characteristic of village life and manners. 
When he was born, in 1826, Dissent was 
not strong in Barford, and, as retainers of 
the house of Warwick, his people attended 
the parish churcli. His grandfather was a 
hedger and ditcher, his dmother an old 
servant of the great Midland family, for 
whom they kept a lodge; his father was a 
steady shepherd who married a coachman’s 
widow. He himself took to wife a domestic 
servant, whose character is summed up in 
these words : 


‘She thought ‘ As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end, 
Amen.’ ”’ 


These facts prove that Mr. Arch is a peasant 
to the bone. No yeoman or middle-class 
blood of any kind mixed with his. Further, 
he has been all his life in touch not only 
with poverty, but with hunger and want. He 
sums up his life with all its bitter and all 
its tender memories in a that 
deserves quotation as a deeply felt and 
well-expressed piece of English : 


‘* As I sit here in my little cottage at Barford 
and review the past, it seems at one moment a 
long look back; at another it seems but yester- 
day that my grandmother sat in the chair I am 
sitting in now—a chair which is over a hundred 
years old—and I stood by her a little chap of 
six. And there is the old eight-day clock 
which my father bought in Leamington fifty 
ago. He, I bave heard. him tell, carried 

ome the case over his shoulder, and my 
mother trudged at his side with the works in 
her market basket. I can see my good mother 
cutting the barley bread for us, with tears in 
her eyes because there is so little of it for the 
children who are so hungry. I can see my 
father step in at the door, come in for a bite or 
sup of whatever is going. I can see myself 
tramping off in my little smock-frock, clap 
in hand, to scare away the birds; then jumping 
the clods at sixpence a day, and so on to the 
great year of 1872, when I held that first meet- 





ing under the Wellesbourne chestnut-tree on 


the February evening which saw the birth of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union.” 
That is peasant life, lying tranquil and 
softened in ‘the motallight of memory.” 
It grows harsh and bitter as the facts come 
into clear and definite shape. The urchin 
in his smock- frock writhing under the 
farmer’s switch, and, later, trembling at the 
whip of a bullying carter; the wife going 
out to do charing ; that father who came 
home so triumphantly, carrying the clock, old 
and past his work; the son Joseph forced 
to gulp down his pride and ask relief for 
him from the parish; the offer of the 
workhouse—these are the shadows of that 
Arcadian picture. It is not Ian Maclaren’s 
— age and reign of all the virtues, 
ut neither is it the gross and worse than 
beast-like world of La Terre. 

Having thus obtained a slight notion of 
the man, we may now return to those 
quaint scenes of village life that might have 
been lifted clean out of, or into, a modern 
novel; premising, however, that they would 
gain immensely if divested of the bitterness 
with which Mr. Arch, rightly or wrongly, 

resents them, and looked at with a iittle 
eat and imagination. We shall begin 
with two pictures of the viliage church. 
The first is this: 


‘IT can remember the time when the parson’s 
wife used to sit in state in her pew in the 
church, and the poor women used to walk up 
the church and make a curtsey to her before 
taking the seats set apart for them.” 


But how one would like to have Jane 
Austen’s description or Hugh Thomson’s 
drawing of this parson’s wife! The second 
has a more personal interest, as it shows how 
Mr. Arch became a Dissenter. One Commu- 
nion Sunday, when he was seven, he peeped 
through the keyhole to find out what 
happened after the children were turned 
out. This is what he saw: 


‘“‘ First up walked the squire to the com- 
munion rails ; the farmers went up next ; then up 
went the tradesmen, the shopkeepers, the wheel- 
wright, and the blacksmith ; and then, the very 
last of all, went the poor agricultural labourers 
in their smock-frocks. They walked up by 
themselves; nobody else knelt with them; it 
was as if they were unclean, and at that sight 
it was if the iron entered straight into my poor 
little heart, and remained fast imbedded there. 
I said to my myself, ‘If that’s what goes on, 
never for me.’ ”’ 


Our next extract is selected as one of the 
very few recollections that are simple and 
human and boylike, and are not tinged or 
distorted by bitter party feeling. Little Joe, 
after his bird-scaring experience, was pro- 
moted to be a plough-boy, and this is a 
description of “‘apple-dumpling day.” He 
carried his dinner afield in a wallet. He 
says: 

*‘ Apple-dumpling day was a red one in m 
boy’s yo wg When t had such a dainty bit 
in my bag it seldom stayed there many minutes. 
Although I had despatched a hearty breakfast 
before starting, out would come the dumpling. 
‘ Just to have a look at it, and to see if it is as 
big as mother generally makes them,’ I would 
oe te Sane. Then I would turn it about and 

ire its size. From handling the dainty to 
tasting it was asure process, ‘I’Jl have one 
little bite, only a nibble,’ I would suy. When 





I had got my tooth into that dumpling Adam 
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with his apple wasn’t in it; it was a case of 
once bitten scon gone. Then I would hurry 
on to make up for my dawdling with only the 
hunch of barl-y bre«d in my wallet, the joys of 
the dumpling behind me, and before me the 
day’s drudgery with perhaps a thrashing 
thrown in.” 

No couleur de rose peasanthood here, but a 
struggle on the utmost confines of existence! 
To complete the picture, take the following 
paragraph and consider the pathos of that 
pride which the author expresses by italics : 


‘‘Numbers of people used to go to the 
rectory for soup, but not a drop of it did we 
touch. I have stood at our door with my 
mother, and I have seen her face look sad as 
she watched the little children toddle past 
carrying the tin cans, and their toes coming 
out of their boots. ‘Ab, my boy,’ she once 
aaid, ‘you shall never, never, do that. I will 
work these fingers to the bone before you have 
to do it!’ She was as goodas her word. J 
never went to the rectory for soup.” 


We can scarcely be wrong in assum- 
ing that the extracts will serve to show 
what a stern view is presented in this book 
of the life of country swains. Here Corydon 
blows not “‘ on chaunter or on oaten straw,” 
but is visible only as a grim figure shoulder- 
ing the pickaxe or the spade. And if at 
times he refreshes himself with music, it is 
indignation that makes the verses. A number 
of the ditties sung by shepherds are given 
here. In most cases their character be 
indicated by the first line, such as “‘ There’s 
a man who represents our shire,” ‘‘ 0, work- 
man, awake, for the strife is at hand,” or 


** Arch is going to Parliament 

With a grand majority.” 
Phyllis is not seen dancing on the village 
green, but is doing laundry and charing 
work at next to nothing a week. Both ex- 
press what dim poetry is in them by being 
pious and Methodist, and singing hymns 
that are mere doggrel, if those quoted by 
Mr. Arch are good samples. A very dismal 
account of country life, says the reader; and 
he is right, but in dismalness lies its dis- 
tinction. 

And now the literary conscience bids 
us add a few words of criticism. The 
Countess of Warwick has done her work 
well, but she would have done it better 
had she persuaded Mr. Arch to tone 
down his rhetoric and compress his lan- 
guage. The book would have been of 
priceless value if more of these reminiscences 
of village life had been given and the aston- 
ishingly tedious discourses shorn away. Mr. 
Joseph Arch on the Game Laws to the 
tune of thirty pages, emigration twenty-two 
pages, Franchise twenty-two pages, the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union x pages (we 
cannot sum them all up, they are the most 
tedious of all), and that bugbear the Agricul- 
tural Depression twenty-three pages, is not 
stimulating. He is not a thinker, therefore 
makes no great addition to our knowledge; 
not a great writer, and so fails to keep our 
attention. Also he interlards his narrative 
with yards of old speeches—a most repre- 
hensible practice. Nothing grows old sooner 
than a political oration—why, even those of 
Bright and Gladstone and Disraeli can only 
be read now with an effort. But on the 
other hand, all his anecdotes and sayings 








and doings are worthy of careful yma 
tion, because they help” to build up a 
character that any novelist would have been 
roud of creating. For conceive what a 
ertile imagination could have made of him ! 
A Radical of the Radicals, ing the 
notorious phrase that Bisho 
Fraser, to the effect that he would view wi 
equanimity streets flowing with the blood 
of landlords, yet proud to represent the 
Prince of Wales, and be patronised by the 
Countess of Warwick; an agitator and 
organiser obliged to defend himself from 
the gravest accusations brought forward by 
his own colleagues, yet d ing himself 
the chosen of God ; a political pro dist, 
a Methodist preacher, the ‘“ champion 
hedger,” and a Member of Parliament, at 
one moment scuffling for his share of charity, 
at another dining with peers and celebrities 
—was there ever such a grotesque mingling 
of attributes? The book is one for future 
novelists to plunder. 


THE LATE PROF. DRUMMOND’S 
POPULARITY. 


The Ideal Life, and Other Unpublished Ad- 
dresses. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tuts volume contains some dozen addresses 
or short sermons delivered-by the late Prof. 
Drummond between his twenty-sixth and 
thirtieth years, and before he had gained 
the ear of the public. They are all devoted 
to points of what is called practical re- 
ligion, and any discussion of them here 
would therefore be out of place. The two 
biographical sketches by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and Ian Maclaren with which the 
book opens, will, however, give much 
food for reflection to all who are interested 
in literature. 

This is the greater paradox, as Prof. 
Drummond’s place in literature is a very 
small one. During his University career at 
Edinburgh he distinguished himself in 
science, and his subsequent appointment to 
the lectureship in Natural Science (after- 
wards raised to a professorial chair) at the 
Free Church College in Glasgow, seemed to 
mark out his future course in life. He 
appears to have been an excellent teacher, 
especially in geology and botany, and to 
have kept himself thoroughly familiar with 
the biological theories of the day. His 
devotion to his work was shown by the 
visit that he paid to Lake Tanganyika, 
and the privations which he there suffered 
in the collection of specimens. Although 
in orders, he never allowed himself to be 
addressed as ‘‘ Reverend,” abjured clerical 
clothes, and seldom went to church. But 
for his early death, he might have been 
expected, by those who knew only this side 
of him, to sink into the ordinary type of 
college professor, and to write, in his old 
age, a — work on the Lepidoptera 
which would be praised by many and read 
by few. 

But Henry Drummond was, both by birth 
and training, a Celt, and possessed the 
double personality so often to be found in 





the Celtic race. Within the quiet and 
undistinguished man of science, there lurked 
another Henry Drummond animated with 
the evangelical fervour of a St. Francis 
d’Assisi or a Savonarola. Born of the 
straitest sect of Calvinists, there is no reason 
io suppose that he ever wavered in his faith ; 
but it is evident, to anyone who will read 
between the lines of the present sketches, 
that what Calvinists wall call his “‘von- 
version” dated from the visit of ‘the 
American evangelist, Mr. Moody,” to Edin- 
burgh in 1873. Thereafter he joined him- 
self with carp conducted for Racer — 
an evangelical campaign in En , Scot- 
land, and Ireland 4 om naling to Dr. 
Nicoll, saved the Free. Church from the 
doom which its too conservative view of 
“traditional Christianity’ was bringing 
upon it, by showing the world that the most 
characteristic doctrines of Calvinism were 
perfectly consistent with the acceptance of 
the latest conclusions of nat science. 
Spurred on by his success as an ev ist, 
he resolved to appeal to a wider audience 
than he had hitherto addressed, and pub- 
lished, in 1883, a selection from his spoken 
lectures under the title of Natural in 
the Spiritual World. The result must have 
exceeded his wildest hopes. Dr. Nicoll tells 
us that 120,000 copies have been sold in 
England alone, while the American and 
foreign editions are ‘‘ beyond count.” A 
smaller book on something of the same lines 
ran into the third of a million, and his 
charmingly written but extremely brief 
account of his adventures in East Central 
Africa reached a sale of 34,000. Dr. Nicoll 
is certainly within the mark when he 
suggests that no living novelist ever had 
so many ers. ; 

Some small part of this success may, 
erhaps, be accounted for by the extent of 
is personal influence. Henry Drummond 

appears to have been one of those rare 
persons who win everybody with whom 
they come in contact as if by magic. 
To a handsome presence, and manners s0 
gentle that he is said never to have uttered 
an unkind word, he joined a real refinement 
of mind and qualifications not to be found 
in the ordinary evangelist. His information, 
if not profound, was extensive and accurate, 
and both his biographers dwell significantly 
on the fact that he was always perfectly 
dressed. When we add to this a real gift 
of humour and the utter absence of vanity, 
it is no wonder that he made his way 
equally with high and low. 

‘“‘ He received,” says Dr. Nicoli, ‘‘more of 
the confidences of people untouched by the 
ordinary work of the Church than any other 
man of his time. Men and women came to him 
in their dee and bitterest perplexities. . . . 
He was an ideal confessor.” 

To Ian Maclaren, indeed, his personal mag- 
netism is so extraordinary that he thinks it 
necessary to record that ‘he had given 
much attention to the occult arts, and was at 
one time a very successful mesmerist.” If 


this were the cause of it, the sooner occult 
arts are added to the present curriculum of 
every theological college the better. 

But whatever effect his personal influence 
may have had on his hearers, it is plain that 
thousands of his readers can never have seen 
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his face or heard his voice, and we must 
therefore look deeper for the cause of his 
ularity as a writer. It was certainly not 

ue to the literary merit of his books. In 
his earlier works, consisting as they did of 
lectures largely addressed to working men, 
his style, perhaps rightly, did not rise above 
that of the ordinary sermon. Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World in particular is full of 
iled-up illustration and rhetorical repetitions 
esigned to produce in slow minds the 
assent which apparently follows the adver- 
tiser’s constant assertion that somebody’s 
tea is the best. His later books, such as 

Tropical Africa and the Ascent of Man, show 
a great advance upon this, and display in 
parts literary gifts of a high order. Yet 
the e can hardly have been to the 
taste of his readers, for the sale of these last 
is reckoned by tens instead of hundreds of 
thousands. Nor can it be said that his 
theories gained universal acceptance. People 
‘do not so readily change their preconceived 
opinions, and while from the Agnostic camp, 

. Samuel Laing courteously complained 
that Prof. Drummond should have proved 
instead of assuming the existence of a 
spiritual world before attempting to describe 
its legislation, many orthodox writers de- 
tected in his utterances such theological 
unsoundness that they talked much of 
a prosecution for heresy. These attacks 
were, perhaps, to be expected, but it is 
certainly astonishing to hear from Ian 
Maclaren that Drummond saw before his 
death the weakness of the position which 
Natural Law inthe Spiritual World was written 
to defend, and that he no longer believed 
the laws of nature to extend beyond the 

hysical universe. ‘‘ My own idea,” says Ian 
Maclaren of the book in question, ‘‘is that 
he had abandoned its main contention and 
much of its teaching, and would have been 
‘quite willing to see it withdrawn from the 

ublic.” A theory so soon given up by 
its author could hardly be expected to make 
many converts. 

On the whole, therefore, we Pv led to 
think the popularity of Drummond’s writings 
due to their proar.o rather than to their 
contents. He was the first to notice that 
the reluctant aequiescence by the leaders 
of religious thought in scientific. doctrines 
which they had at first rejected, ha ddone more 
than anything else to create distrust of their 
judgment. ose who saw, for instance, 
the open teaching in religious seminaries 
of the evolutionary theories once scouted 
by the orthodox as contrary to revelation, 
could hardly help looking in future to 
reason rather than to authority for the 
support of their faith. 

‘‘The authority of authority,” said Drummond, 
“is waning. . . And it was inevitable. 
Authority—man’s authority, that is—is for 
children. And there, necessarily, comes a time 


when they add to the question—What shall I 
do ? or, t shall I believe ? the adult’s inter- 
rogation—Why ?”’ 


Nor did he blink the fact that the study of 
natural science and its methods in itself 
raised obstacles to the unquestioning accept- 
ance of religious dogmas : 

‘No man can study modern science,” he 
said, ‘‘ without a change coming over his view 
of truth. . . . And theintegrity of the scientific 


method so seizes him that all other forms of 
truth begin to appear comparatively unstable.” 
Later, he tells us what are the ‘other 
forms of truth ” he means : 


‘* Science cannot overthrow Faith; but it 
shakes it. Its own doctrines, grounded in 
Nature, are so certain that the traths of 

igion, resting to most men on authority, 
are felt to be strangely insecure.” 

It was, then, to those who had found 
their religious faith shaken by their acquain- 
tance with science that his principal works 
were confessedly addressed, and the result 
proved that this class of doubters is an 
astonishingly large one. Yet to doubt is 
not to deny, and the majority of those who 
rushed to read Drummond’s books un- 
questionably hoped to find in them the 
main truths of religion established by proof 
as cogent as that of any scientific proposi- 
tion. That they did not do so is, of course, 
notorious; and, as we have seen, Drum- 
mond’s arguments eventually failed to 
satisfy even himself. Hence the constantly 
increasing army of unwilling doubters has 
had to betake itself to newer, but no surer 
guides, and a large audience is therefore 
waiting for any writer who will attempt to 
bridge over the which still yawns 
between science and religion. Let us ho 
that everyone who does so will bring to the 
task the high ideal, the deep earnestness, 
and the candid mind of Henry Drummond. 


THE PROPHET AS POET. 


Exkiel. Edited by R. G. Moulton, M.A. 
‘‘The Modern Reader’s Bible.” (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Most people read the Bible from a religious 
standpoint, an historical standpoint, a tex- 
tual standpoint, everything except a literary 
standpoint, Wherefore, Messrs. Macmillan 
have put forward the Modern Reador’s 
Bible—a series of small volumes by an 
American, Dr. Moulton, in which the 
Biblical books are arranged to bring out 
their literary character. The idea is to 
print them as nearly as possible as they 
would be arranged by a modern author. 
Our aim is not to criticise this edition, or 
we might say something about certain 
fanciful excesses in the editor’s arrange- 
ment. But it is a move in a needed direc- 
tion, and the prefaces do excellent work in 
awakening readers to the fact that the Bible 
ts literature. We propose, somewhat on 
the line of these prefaces, to deal with the 
most literary of all the Biblical writers—the 
prophete. The prophecies are not, we 
elieve, in Hebrew poetic form. But their 
character is, from a modern standpoint, 
oe & 6 Se eee As poets we 
esign to consider the prophets; and we 
begin with the least mo among the major 
prophets (et not the least in a literary 
view), Ezekiel. 

To give, in a column or so, the pith and 
quality of Ezekiel! It is a hazardous attempt, 
and more hazardous because he is so little 
studied that we can presume no great ac- 





quaintance with him to lighten the task. 
Ezekiel (if we may so speak) is not a popular 















general, and lishmen in particular. 
the prophets he is the most Eastern. 
the prophets speak in figures; Ezekiel 
in hardly anything else but figures. All 
the prophets are abrupt, sudden, dramatic 
in transition ; Ezekiel hardly has transitions. 
He does not proceed by pedestrian steps ; 
he flies, he baffles, he » Fv see him 
only, as it were, when he alights from his 
brusque flights. He leaps from jag to jag 
of precipitous utterance, and leaves the 

er to bridge the connexions. He speaks 
forked lightmings. All the prophets are 
often obscure by consequence of this Hébraic 
abruptness ; Ezekiel is yet more obscure. All 
the prophets are at times obscure with in- 
tention ; Ezekiel is habitually obscure with 
intention. Parable is the common counter 
of his . He knew it, and knew that 
it was dark to the Jew. What, then, to 
the Englishman? In a curious and valuable 
passage, he remonstrates with Jehovah for 
this constant feature of style : 

‘* Son of man”’ (says Jehovah), ‘‘ set thy face 

toward the South .. . and prophesy against 
the forest of the field in the South; and say to 
the forest of the South . ... Thus saith the 
Lord God: Behold, I will kindle a fire in thee, 
and it shall devour every green tree in thee, 
and every dry tree.” 
Ezekiel objects: ‘“‘ Ah, Lord God! they say 
of me, Is he not a speaker of parables ?” 
Whereupon the prophet, in the person of 
Jehovah, absolutely translates himself—the 
allegoric passage gone before—into plain 
Hebrew : 

‘**Son of man, set thy face toward Jerusalem 
os ee inst the land of Isrsel ; 
and say to the land of Israel, Thus saith the 
Lord: Behold, I am against thee, and will 
draw forth my sword out of its sheath, and 
will cut off from thee the righteous and the 
wicked.” 

It is a literal translation, from which the 
student may get an interesting insight into 
the allegoric language of the prophets. 

“Ts he not a speaker of parables?”’ That 
is the instinctive complaint of the English- 
man against Ezekiel. The Englishman loves 
not looking through brick walls. Yet more, 
Ezekiel acts parables. It is hopelessly 
Eastern, dreadfully un-English ; and what 
worse can one say of a thing than that it is 
“‘un-English”? Conceive that John Henry 
Newman (who was both preacher and poet) 
believed himself to have a mission of warn- 
ing against the national sins of England. 
He enters Trafalgar-square, bearing a 
cavalry sabre. Amid the gathering crowd 
he draws it from its sheath, declaring it to 
be the sword of the Lord drawn forth 
against England; turns from side to side, 
lunging it hither and thither, with pas- 
sionate denunciation. Then throwing it to 
the ground, he smites his hands together, 
and with raised eyes wails over the coming 
woes of the land; and still he stamps his 
foot, and claps his palms. Another time, 
he appears daily in the environs of London ; 
lies on his side, looking toward the city, 
and regales himself at intervals on a pro- 
vision of cats’-nieat.~ Thus, he explains, 
shall the German army lie round London, 
till the inhabitants are reduced to live on 





cats’-meat and refuse. What articles, even 
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in the religious papers, rebuking him for 
degrading religion by freaks worse than 
those of a captain in the Salvation Army! 
What suggestions of inquiry into his sanity ! 
Yet these things, or like to these, Ezekiel 
did among the Jews of the Captivity; and 
it was thought an impressive and solemn 
performance. So far is East from West. 
“Ts he not a speaker of parables?” But 
try a little to see like an Eastern ; overcome 
your most Saxon hatred of parable, and you 
shall find compensation; majesty in the 
parables, boldness in the imagery. You 
shall find that impressive review of the 
iniquities of Israel and Judah, under the 
figure of the two harlots, with its grand 
brutalities. For a hirsute power of denun- 
ciation, a terrible minatory plainness from 
which our modernity recoils, are among this 
prophet’s marked characteristics. He has 
not the lofty and most moving pathos of 
Jeremiah, nor the lyric sublimity of Isaiah ; 
in spite of his lavish use of figure, he is less 
lyric than either of these, has more of the 
character of harangue. But he has full 
grandeur. Yea, one passage is also power- 
fully lyric. It is that most imaginative, 
solemn, and majestic denunciation of Egypt, 
who is bidden to join the mighty nations 
erished in their glory, that shall welcome 
fim to their abode in the earth. 


‘‘The strong among the mighty shall speak 
to him out of hell. . . . Asshur is there and 
all her company; his graves are round about 
him. . . . There is Elam with all her multi- 
tude . . . they have set her a bed in the midst 
of the slain with all her multitude ; her graves 
are round about her; all of them uncircumcised, 
slain by the sword.” 


So, with formal pomp of lyric repetition, 
the spacious and sombre catalogue proceeds. 
The famous and indecipherable vision of 
the cherubim, for those who are not repelled 
by the peculiar forms of Hebrew symbolism, 
has a strange sublimity of conception. To 
us, at least, it is tremendous: but it must 
be read in a receptive mood. A certain 
mystic and inscrutable beauty is a frequent 
character of Ezekiel, with his tendency 
towards symbolic vision. Such is the lament 
over Tyre, which foreshadows the character 
of the Apocalypse. ‘Thou wast in Eden, 
the garden of God; every precious stone 
was thy covering—the sardius, the topaz, 
and the diamond,” &c. To him, indeed, 
everything comes by way of vision and 
concrete si Such is that bold (and for 
once readily comprehensible) image of the 
dry bones. 
In fine, this is a poet without the softer 
es; rugged, eloquent, Hebraic to a 
egree, with his sharp transitions, his crowd- 
ing imagery; yet affording, »p es 


of direct and pregnant common sense, akin 
to his uncompromising plainness of invective; 
pre- eminently a visionary, who sees all 
things through the eye, and with the fre- 
quent grandeurs of the born visionary ; yet, 
in his style, lacking somewhat the lyric 
form and the lyric wing. 








THE NEW. EDUCATION. 


The Sub-conscious Self, and its Relation to 
Education and Health. By. Louis- Wald- 
stein, M.D. (Grant Richards.) 


Tue author of this book, which ap to 
be of American origin, aims high.. He pro- 
poses to improve both our health and our 
morals, to heighten our artistic and sesthetic 
tastes, nay, to manufacture genius itself and 
at the same time to diminish crime, insanity, 
and other evil tendencies of human nature 
by—what? The proper cultivation of the 
sub-conscious self. It must not be assumed 
that this sub-conscious self is the possession 
of the privileged few. We all have it, 
though in varying degrees. Dr. Waldstein 
divides mental action into two classes—the 
conscious and the sub-conscious. The latter, 
he contends, plays a large, though commonly 
unsuspected, part in our lives. 


‘* What is often called heredity is simply the 
expression of a sub-conscious self, the begionings 
of which can be traced to early childhood 
when the actions of the parents are sub- 
consciously perceived and by their constant 
repetition form fundamental impressions which 
make up a great part of the memory... . 
From conscious impressions and the accumula- 
tion of them the intellectual, the calculating, 
the deliberate man is formed. From the rich 
material of the unconscious impressions is 
evclved the emotional, the spontaneous, the 
passionate man.” 


Although Dr. Waldstein minimises the 
part played by heredity in the mental and 
physical equipment of the individual, he 
cannot, of course, get rid of it altogether. 
That a child may inherit the particular kind 
of liver or stomach of a parent as well as 
the nose or eye he admits, and in the face 
of the family likenesses that are met with 
every day it would be hopeless to deny the 
fact. But these are all-important sub-con- 
scious impressions. They, too, are obviously 
dependent upon an inherited system of 
nerves and nerve-cells, as Dr. Waldstein is 
fain to own: 


‘** The colour of an object, for instance, affects 
the eye of one who is colour-blind differently 
from that of another whose colour-sense is 
normal. Again, certain suunds and chords 
produce different effects upon the ear according 
to the constitution of that organ in different 
persons. . . . The same original variations 
exist in the nerves which conduct and in the 
brain which receives the impressions.” 


Thus, on the very threshold of his inquiry, 


Dr. Waldstein is confronted with a physical}, . . th 


condition of things which gravely discounts 
his theory as to the effects of education both 
conscious and unconscious. It is clear that 
the nature of the tune to be played must 
largely depend upon the quality of the 
instrument, and that important condition is 
hereditary, or rather, as the Weismannites 
would say, is due to the particular blend 
of germ-plasm that takes place at con- 
ception. We have no quarrel with 
Dr. Waldstein’s theory; it is not, 
indeed, new, but may be traced as 
far back as Schelling’s speculations as 
to the ‘‘ Ego”’ a hundred years ago ; for the 
“Ego” of the old metaphysicians and the 
‘Consciousness of the modern psychologist 
are practically one ‘and the same. 


elaborating a theory of the Sub-conscious, or 
ny other theory, care must be taken not to 
ride 


it to death. The following proposition 
may be accepted without question : 


‘The accumulated contents of our memory 
govern our emotions, our thoughts and actions, 
and therefore that portion of our memory made 
up of sub-conscious impressions, and their aggre- 

te, must necessaril a great io our 
fndividual life.” as = a 
But the danger of overworking the theory 
becomes ‘ope when, after condemning 
the notion a vicious mental organisa- 
tion is necessarily transmittible from father 
to son, Dr. Waldstein points to the cultiva- 
tion of sub-conscious impressions as “‘ a cer- 
tain means of prevention and of cure” 
(p. 19). 


“Is it too bold,” asks the author, ‘‘ to assert 
that the crying baby who makes a slave of its 
mother develops into the habitual malcontent 
of society? That the child surrounded by 
every outward sign of ehiftlessness, cheerless- 
ness—that lives in an atmosphere of egotism, 
discord, and white lies, may grow to the man 
who may some day surprise his friends by acts 
that seem out of harmony with the life he had 
been leading among them ?” 


Yes ; for our part we think the assumption 
is too sweeping, if Dr. Waldstein means to 
put down the degeneracy of the child solely 
to its sub-conscious impressions of its 
parents’ worthlessness. For what justifica- 
tion is there for excluding hereditary in- 
fluence here? Parents who would live the 
life supposed could not themselves be nor- 
mally constituted citizens; and it is plausible, 
at least, to argue that the instability of 
their cerebral and nervous system should 
be transmitted, along with various physical 
attributes, features, complexion, stature, &c., 
to their offspring. 

If Dr. Waldstein is right, then children 
brought up and educated under similar 
conditions ought to be as like each other as 
two peas. Indeed, he asserts as much : 


“The refined tastes and joyous dispositions 
of the elder children in a family with whom I 
often came into contact was a matter of some 
surprise to me, as I could not account for the 
common trait among them by the position or 
special characteristics of the parents; they were 
in the humblest position socially, and all but 
poor. My first visit to their modest home 
furnished me with the natural solution and 
gave me much food for reflection. The children 
—there were six—occupied two rooms into 
which the sunlight was pouring as I entered 
e colour and design of the cheap wall 
paper were cheerful and unobtrusive, bits of 
carpet, the table cover and the coverlets on the 
beds were all in harmony, and of quiet design 
in nearly the elementary colours; everything 
in these r rooms of p»or people had been 
chosen with the truest judgment for wsthetic 
effect.” 

Again: 

‘*A young boy of my acquaintance had an 
invincible dislike to music, and could not be 
prevailed upon to continu bis piano lessons. 
I was impressed by the violence of his aversion, 
and upon inquiry was told that he was born 
and passed his infancy in a house next to a 
conservatory of music; no doubt he had been 
constantly disturbed in his sleep by the 
discordance of sounds from a number of 





In | instruments played at the same time,” 
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These seem inly far-fetched assump- 
tions. One wonders, for instance, from 
what kind of conservatory of music would 
flow a “‘ discordance of sounds ”’ sufficiently 
leet pe heard next door. Bie gg 
evidently spares no pains to e his facts 
fit his daar. To some of the commonest 


experiences of life he pays no heed. 
Notoriously, children brought up under the 
same conditions differ morally and mentally 


as much as they do in feature. Has 
Dr. Waldstein never heard of the “ black 
sheep” of the family, or, on the other 
hand,.of the genius? And would he 
man to reduce them all to the same dead 
evel of aptitude by a systematic and uniform 
one R the Fs pvosersongh’ Just a 

ge | word on the question o ius. 
Dr. Waldstein is eheatianati right in 
assigning the workings of genius to the 
sub-conscious strata of the brain. The poet’s 
and artist’s best ideas suddenly come from— 
they know not where, and during sl 
pre-existent thoughts are often fashion 
and developed in an amazing degree. That 
the sub-conscious plays indeed a e part 
in our lives is self-evident; but from a 
recognition of that fact to proposing to 
oheedis it, and by its eed feehion’ the 
moral and intellectual man to pattern, is a 
far cry. Still, this ingenious book will not 
have been written in vain if it directs atten- 
tion to a branch of education that is perhaps 
too much neglected. The sub-conscious may 
not be as impressionable or as tractable as 
Dr. Waldstein supposes ; but as regards the 
— of storing up agreeable impres- 
sions in the child’s mind it may be as well 
to err on the safe side. 


SOME RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded. 
By Dr. A. Dillmann. Translated by 
W. B. Stevenson, B.D. 


A mucH needed translation of a well-known 
work by the late Professor of Theology in 
Berlin. Dillmann was one of the best 
examples of the conservative school of 
Biblical criticism, and to the last maintained 
his hostile attitude towards the more daring 
theories of Wellhausen and Kuenen. In 
the present commentary he disputes their 
conclusions as to the post-Exilic character of 
the Priestly Code, which he considers to be 
the oldest component of the Pentateuch, the 
work of the Elohist coming next, and that 
of the Jehovist last. On less technical points 
he asserts, with robust common sense, that the 
“days” in Gen. i. mean days and not geo- 
logical periods, that it is the t in his 
animal capacity, and not the devil in his 
likeness, who tempts Eve, and that the 
“sons of God” who are represented in 
Gen. vi. as intriguing with the daughters of 
men are angels, and nothing else. The 
author is in only a few res 


time, as when he says that the Bohu or Bahu 


(t.¢., Chaos) of Gen. i. hasno equivalentin ‘‘the 
Assyro-Babylonian mythological circle,” Dr. 
Hommel having pointed out some years 

that the Chaos-goddess Bahu was one of the 
earliest divinities of the Sumerian pantheon. 





behind the | will 





Mr. Stevenson’s translation is careful, but 
occasionally harsh, and in many cases the 
clumsy Jocutions of the German original 
are reproduced with hardly any alteration. 
On the other hand, he added three 
excellent indexes which the German work 
does not possess. No one interested in the 
orthodox view of Scripture can afford to 


neglect this book. 
The Dawn of Civilisation. By Prot. Maspero. 
Translated by M. L. McClure. (8.P.0.K ) 


A turrp edition of this deservedly popular 
work. To the Feyptological portion f. 
Maspero has added four new pages dealing 
with the discovery made by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie of the existence of an early cannibal 
race in Egypt Among the additions to the 
a part we may notice the texts 
announced last year by M. Heuzey, which 
to show that the patesis, or ‘ priest- 
ings” - 2 yan really the vice- 
ts of a dynasty of emperors comprising 
e conqueror Sargon of Accad a his 
successors. So much has been said about 
the defective translation of Prof. Maspero’s 
second volume, that we feel bound to notice 
that on p. 550 of the present book: “ Les 
premiers peuples [of Mesopotamia] parais- 
sent avoir appartenu a des trés 
différents,” is translated by: ‘The first 
races. . . . seem to have belonged to 
three (!) different types,” thereby making 
nonsense of the paragraph. 
The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian. By S. 
Cheetham, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts book, containing the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1896-97, was apparently written in refu- 
tation of the theory advanced by the late 
Dr Hatch, that the Christian Eucharist is in 
art a survival of the Eleusinia and other 
‘agan mysteries Canon Cheetham makes 
the best of his case, and effectually di 
at any rate, of Dr. Hatch’s statement that a 
lamb was actually offered on the altar in early 
Christian times. But there is a good deal 
to be said on the other side; and we confess 
that the allusion in certain early papyri to 
bread and wine as the body and blood of 
one of the heathen gods seems to us very 
difficult to get over. However that may 
be, we can all enjoy the lucidity of state- 
ment and ripe scholarship which Canon 
Cheetham brings to bear upon his subject, 
while we fully appreciate his good temper 
and fairness to opponents. 


The Supernatural in Nature. 
William Reynolds, M.A. 
& Co.) 


Tus is, as we learn from the preface, a new 
and cheap edition, published at the expense 
of General Elliot. The book is said to be 
written for doctors and “ other truth-loving 
men in danger of being beguiled by the 
sophisms of imperfect science’; but we 
doubt if anyone having the slightest ac- 
quaintance with science, however imperfect, 

i Pay any attention to it. Prebendary 
Reynolds appears to have the conviction, 
not uncommon among popular preachers, 
that in scientific matters ap to the 
emotions — rs as rhetoric can usefully 
replace sober thought and exact-reasoning. 
At all events, a fairly careful perusal of his 


By Joseph 
(Longmans 


important 





book has failed to disclose to us a single 
int of difference between 
science and religion where the issue is 
fairly faced, or where his arguments rise 
above the level of those which Macaulay 
describes as just good enough to be used 
once. The following is an example of his 
style : 

“As far as the eye of science has hitherto 
ranged through nature, no intrusion of purely 
creative power into any series of phenomena 
has ever observed. is is quoted from 
an Apology for the Belfast Address without the 
author’s name or other means of verification. } 
What a fib! Science knows not a millionth 
part of nature, and of what she does know it is 
certain that every moment nature is afresh 
maintained in part by forces from the 
eternal Power. e assertion stands self- 
convicted of inadequacy.” 

We are afraid that Sir Alexander Elliot has 
wasted his money. 


The Story of Jesus Christ. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. (Sampson, Low & Oo.) 


Yer another attempt, this time by the 
author of Zhe Gates Ajar, to make the 
history of Jesus more impressive by telling 
it in the language of to-day. Miss Phelps 
—to call her by her best-known name— 
——- her task with much reverence 
and gentle piety, her phrases in some 
rising to the height of a true 
pathos. Under these circumstances one has 
no more right te be annoyed with her 
frequent Americanisms than to complain of 
the early Italian painters of the Crucifixion 
for ing the Roman soldiers in the 
trunk-hose of the period; yet it must be 
said that such words as “disgruntled” 
somewhat jar upon one. And then—cut 
bono? All these modern versions of the 
mee story seem to be consciously or (as is 
probably the present case) unconsciously 
inspired by Renan’s Vie de Jésus; but the 
ure and perfect grace of Renan’s style 
descended to none of his successors. 
For the rest, Renan was a scholar of world- 
wide reputation, who devoted twenty years to 
the writing of his book. Miss Phelps, in 
her preface, modestly disclaims all preten- 
sions to scholarship, and has probably done 
her work within twelve months. 


THE COMPLETE MRS. BROWNING. 


The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


ExizaseTH Barrett Browntne was a poet of 
abundance—of abundant thoughts, feelings” 
and aspirations, abundant labours, abundant 
failures, and a vocabulary superabundant 
and redundant. She sowed with a lavish 
hand, retaining nothing, storing nothing; 
and her harvest is profuse—the wheat and 
the tares: Into 600 closely printed pages, 
with double columns on each page, are here 
gathered all the poems she ever printed, 
and you wonder afresh to find how many 
they were and how various were the in- 
terests in love, in religion, in politics of this 
abounding woman. The standard copy- 
right edition of 1866, in six volumes, con- 
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tained all she had cared to preserve from the 
former issues of 1838 and 1844, together 
with new additions. But the early verses 
omitted by her own hand are now restored, 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, the judicious editor, 
saying that the republication can do no 
harm to the fame of one “whose place 
among English poets has long been as- 
sured,” while they have a literary and bio- 
graphical value that amply justifies their 
reappearance. An exception is made as to 
the first translation of ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” 
published by Miss Barrett in 1833, inasmuch 
as she prepared a second translation, here 
printed, in expiation, as she somewhere 
says, of that “sin of her youth.” 

In addition to her poems—we know only one 
poem which hasescaped theeditor’s vigilance, 
and by no fault of his, for it is in MS. ina 
private collection—the volume has her prose 
essays, ‘‘The Greek Christian Poets” and 
“The Book of the Poets,” the last-named 
an éxuberant survey of English poetry, 
containing appreciations, especially of later 
poets, that might cry to her now for revision 
and be accounted as more sins of her youth. 
Her judgment of past poets, however, was 
more judicious than that of poets still new. 
Like Dr. Johnson and Hazlitt, she refused to 
pay the honours of a first class poet to Gray, 
yet conceded them to Byron. 


Besides these casas, ‘the new volume 
contains, as it ought, the preface she 
ut to former editions, and also Mr. 

rowning’s ‘‘Prefatory Note” of 1887, 
mostly, though still very scantily, bio- 
graphical. e miss, however, the brief 
preface he put to the “‘ Selections ” he made 
with “all care and the profoundest venera- 
tion ” from his wife’s works in 1865. Any 
of the few words uttered of the other by 
either of these two have a more than 
common sacredness, conferred by the con- 
ditions of that ‘‘ marriage of true minds.” 
Yet Mr. Browning, it must be confessed, 
was the lover rather than the critic. His 
eulogy, as is the phrase, “ her glories shall 
never fade,” is magnificent ; but is it true? 


The Dedication of “The Battle of Mara- 
thon,” published in 1820, is reprinted among 
the rest. It is “to him to whom I owe the 
most—to the father whose unwearied affec- 
tion I never can repay.” But above all 
does the dedication of the edition of 1844 
strike us with an ever fresh pathos—‘‘To 
My Father” is the headline : 


‘** My desire is,” she says, “that you, who 
are a witness how, if this art of poetry had been 
a less earnest object to me, it must have fallen 
from exhausted hands before this day—that 
you who have shared with me ino things bitter 
and sweet, softening or enhancing them eve 
day—that you who hold with me, over 
sense of loss and transiency, one hope by one 
Name, may accept from me the inscription of 
these volumes, the exponents of a few years of 
an existence which oy been sustained and 
comforted by you as well as given. Somewhat 
more faint-hearted than I{used to be, it is my 
fancy thus to seem to return to a visible per- 
sonal dependence on you, as if, indeed, I were 
a child again; to conjure your beloved image 
between myself and the public, so as to be sure 
of one smile, and to satisfy my heart while I 
sanctify my ambition by associating with the 
nad pursuit of my life its tenderest and holiest 

ection.”’ 





That was in 1844. ‘Two years later carne | sicained to meteaticn had’ 


the iage with Mr. Browning, which the 
Barretts fia not Be yt Henceforth 
between the happy wife and the father she 


adored “‘ the rest is ag L ree uite. 
Now and again, from and elsewhere, 
that wounded thing—“ half a and half 
bird,” said Browning; ‘ y embodied 


at all,” said Hawthorne—sent forth cry after 
cry to herold home. But never again did any 
exchange of greeting between father 
and daughter. Her crime in ing an 
ineligible man was never blotted out. at 
love owes to poets we may all know; but 
how has the debt been repaid, how have 
ts been treated as lovers? In our time 
ennyson, too, was an “ ineligible” who 
had to wait twenty years for the woman 
of his choice. And Browning could secure 
his bride only at the cost of her severance 
from earlier ties—Miss Barrett could only 
win a husband-at the sacrifice of a father. 
At the head of all lists of paternal tyranny 
must stand to all time this instance of it, 
the full folly and misery of which have been 
realised only now that Mrs. Browning’s 
letters have been published. Browning’s 
capacities were equal to the occasion—he 
could be lover, husband, and father-in one ; 
and his wife’s last words when she died in 
his arms, 4 worn-out body tenanted by a 
soul too stirring for it, compose the fittin 
epitaph for her life and his together—*‘ It 
is beautiful.” 


“THE LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE.” 


A History of Dancing, from the Earliest Ages 
to Our Own Times. From: the French of 
Gaston Vuillier. With a Sketch of 
Dancing in England by Joseph Grego. 
(William Heinemann.) 


“You and I may be past our dancing 
days, good Cousin Capulet,” but that is no 
reason why we shouldn’t enjoy studying the 
ictures and glancing at the text of Mr. 
illiam Heinemann’s remarkably hand- 
some edition of M. Gaston Vuillier’s astonish- 
ingly ill-written History of Dancing. The text, 
indeed, is as ill-written as it very well could 
be, as thin, superficial, and uniastructive. 
It breathes a general air of having been 
hastily and perfunctorily “‘got up” at a 
public library, and sometimes it rises to 
quite supreme heights of ineptitude, as 
where, for example (p. 176), M. Vuillier 
observes of the ‘gavotte, ‘“‘This dance was 
of very ancient origin; it dated from the 
sixteenth century.” One had never till now 
thought of the sixteenth century as apper- 
taining to “very ancient” times. i 
(p. 39), M. Vuillier informs us, “ It was by 
her dancing that Salome obtained the head 
of John the Baptist.” This, to be sure, 
would be an interesting item of news—if it 
were only new. But one has heard it before. 
However, the text is worth glancing at, for 
the sake of the lovely words that keep 
recurring in it. Branle and Sarabande, 


Pavane and Tarantella, Carole, Farandole, 
Seguidilla—they are as sweet as the names 
of old-fashioned flowers. And some of the 
famous dancers whom M. Vuillier is con- 
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Rigoletto, Pomaré (which sounds like a 
ing wine). After these, Mle dEigou we 

say of our contem “Grille ut,” 
y: Méme Fromage, or ‘ Nini Patte-en-l’Air”? 
But the pictures—the pictures are the 
thing. Cné bas seldom opened so sumptu- 
ously be-pictured a book. There are more 
than 400 of them; and if they are not all 
of transcendent yeep ng e works “a * 
they are all, at any rate, diverting. ey 
show us Jack piping and Jill dancing in 
many lands and in many ages: in ancient 
t and in modern Paris, in Greece 

an meé, in Spain, India, 7 a - 
iers, even in Patagonia an in—for 
rane dances are dances still. They show 
us dances and war dances, sacred 
dances and profane, the ‘‘ Dance of Death” 
and the “‘ Danse du Ventre.” They show us 


odalisques dancing in the pasha’s seraglio, 
ot he dunsing in Mahomet’s sale 
They show us balls under Louis balls 
under the Directory, under the Empire, and 
those amazing “‘ Victim Balls” that followed 
the Terror. They show us valses in the 
Chaussée d’Autin of 1830, and cotillions in 
the Champs-Elysées of last year. They show 
us Ranelagh and Mabille and Vauxhall ; 
and incidentally they set us wondering why 
we have nothing like Vauxhall in the London 
of our degenerate days. The entertainment 
begins on the very cover, where a group of 
plump, cherubic four-year-olds are repre- 
sented dancing jn a ring. If it were still 
permitted to quote Hans Breitmann, we 
should intimate in passing that the four- 
year-olds have ‘“ - i mone oe the 
frontispiece is a photogravure of Carpeaux’s 
irited dance of nymphs, from the fagade 
ot the Paris Opera House. So that we are 
put in a proper humour at the outset. One 
suffers a pang, it is true, a few pages later, 
on discovering that there is no index to the 
ictures. ‘There is a list of the “ twenty 
l-page plates,” but none of the ‘409 
illustrations,” However, one ha vghe B-4 
t everything here below; and the philo- 
te will bp sates to take his 409 as he 
finds them—though he may continue to 
speculate why “409” is printed in 
while “twenty” receives the honour of 
being spelled out. 
The full-page platesinclude Mr. Whistler’s 
portrait of Miss Connie Gilchrist, Mr, Sar- 
ent’s ‘* Carmencita,” and Watteau’s “‘ The 
leasures of the Ball.” They include, also, 
avery jolly print of Lancret’s “‘ Mademoiselle 
Camargo,” more Watteau-like than Watteau 
himself. But that was Lancret’s glory— 
the uninitiate could detect his canvases 
from his master’s only by the circumstance 
that they were “‘a trifle too like.” There 
are other Watteaus and other Lancrets 
among the unindexed pictures ; there is a Fra 
ico ; there is a delightful Domenichino, 
a dance of cupids (after a drawing in the 
ssession of Mr. William Heinemann—lucky 
r. William Heinemann !) ; there are two or 
three Teniers; one or two Gavarnis; and (a 
superlative distinction) there is a Degas. 
Fancy having a Degas and not boasting of 
it in an index. It is one of the master’s 
ballet-girls, of course; a thing brimful of 
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light and movement ; a thing of inexpressible 
charm, even in this —— reproduction, 
without the master’s colour. She is poising 
on one leg, in a white diaphanous skirt that 
is like a puff of t air made visible ; 
there’s a ribbon of black velvet round her 
throat, there are flowers in her corsage ; 
and then—her face, her eyes, her arms! 
We kiss our hand to her; and since there 
is no index, we will mention, for the hesi- 
tating purchaser’s encouragement, that she 
adorns page 368. The more interesting of the 
two Gavarnis will be found on page 289— 
a Parisian ball under the Restoration. Oh! 
the pretty frocks of the ladies, their sloping 
shoulders, their ringlets, and their es, 
and the graceful costumes of the men, with 
their pantalons collés a la peau!. One 


thinks of and Delphine, of 
Lucien, of the Marquise d’ . It is 
a e of Balzac transla into black 


and white. Two of the pleasantest pic- 
tures in the book, by the by, are not 
attributed. One is a pen-drawing of Mdlle. 
Guimard, the other a pen-drawing of Marie 
Antoinette in the “Ballet de la Reine” ; 
and they both occur on page 174. They 
are so delicate, so sprightly, so exquisitely 
naif and winning, it would really have been 
worth while to recall the draughtsman’s 
name. 

By reason of its pictures, in short, this is 
a very precious volume. It is a thousand 
ities the letterpress should be so dreary. 

y doesn’t Mr. Heinemann bring out a 

new edition, with a new letterpress written 
by someone who understands? Think of 
the subject! Dancing—the most beautifui 
of all human pastimes. What an oppor- 
tunity for good literature! M. Vuillier’s 
letterpress, stiff in its joints, creaking as it 
moves, smelling of the musty purlieus of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, is as reluctant 
as an ill-coached schoolboy before an ex- 
aminer. 

And, of course, in the new edition the 409 
illustrations will be indexed. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
Varia. By Agnes Repplier. (Gay & Bird.) 


Miss Reppuier has in this volume reprinted 
nine essays contributed to the ines. 
The subjects are nearly all literary in char- 
acter. Four are concerned with various 
aspects of fiction, one with diaries, one with 
drinking songs, one with Froissart, and one 
with “the eternal feminine.” All reflect 
the views of a clever, cultivated woman, 
who is frankly enamoured of life’s pleasures, 
has a clear flexible style, and has taken Mr. 
Andrew Lang for a model. She reproduces 
all of her master except that background 
of a which —_ even to Mr. 
Lang’s eries @ iar and touching 
charm. Naturally, Fg Miss Repplier is 
a romantic, filled with a huge ofaléetion 


of Scott and Dumas, a dislike of those who 
would vex a reader’s soul with problem 
plays, or realistic studies, and a frank taste 
or out of the way literature, even of 
“ribald (drinking) songs with which refined 


femininity is not presumed to sympathise.” 
She has gathered quite a garland of those 
flowers in her discourse on ‘‘Cakes and 
Ale ”’—perhaps the best in the volume. The 
place of honour is given to Burns : 


“« It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie ; 
She shines sae bright to wile us hame, 
But by my sooth she’ll wait a wee.” 


She does not quote the famous song in 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Will” — 


“‘ Let back and belly go bare, go bare ” 


—but the seventeenth century is ransacked 
for examples. Coming nearer to our own, 
she draws a capital picture of that Pagan 
full o’ pride, Thomas Love Peacock, and 

uotes his inimitable “ In life three ghostly 
friars were we,” and “Seamen three: 
what men be ye?”—drinking songs as 
admirable as the seventeenth century pro- 
duced. Quite in Mr. Lang’s best manner 
is the funny way in which she rounds off 
this praise of drunken hilarity with Long- 
fellow’s glorification of cold water glistening 
“in the head of old Silenus.” She might 
have contrasted his simple innocent direct- 
ness with the pawky fun Robert Fergusson 
applied to the same theme : 


‘* Ere faither Adie first put spade in 
The bonnie yaird o’ ancient Eden, 
His awmrie had nae liquor laid in 

To fire his. mou’ 
Nor did he thole his wife’s upbraidin’ 
For gettin’ fou ! 


And she ends all with an ironical lament: 


** Once Charles I. sent Ben Jonson, as poet 
laurate, one hundred pounds a year and a tierce 
of Spanish Canary. No such generous drink 
comes now from Queen Victoria to lend sparkle 
and vivacity to Mr. Austin’s verses. Once Dr. 
Johnson, ‘the real primate and soul’s teacher 
of England,’ says Carlyle, declared roundly and 
without shocking anybody, ‘ Brandy, sir, is the 
drink for heroes.’ Itis not thus that primates 
and teachers of any land now hearten their 
wavering disciples. Once the ub- 
lishers of Marmion sent Scott a hogshead of fine 
claret to mark their a iation of his verse. 
It is not in this fashion that authors 
now receive their tokens of goodwill.” 

plier’s 


From this outline of one of Miss 
essays it will be easy to gather what the 
rest are like. Always urbane and smiling, 
she avoids such themes as cannot be dis- 
missed with a light and well-bred laugh. 
And even when a difference of opinion 
arises she mocks opposition with the remark 
that the book that keeps her fast in an 
armchair is the book for her, whatever 
critics may say. And, indeed, if the in- 
telligences of all were as keen and cultivated 
as those of Miss Repplier, the critic well 
might say, ‘‘ My vocation’s gone.” For if a 
laugh that is too genial to be called a sneer 
means anything, it is that Miss Repplier 
has very decided likings and disliki and 
that she is ever ready to push aside Mr. 
Hall Caine and Ian Maclaren, and another 
of her bugbears, Mr. Hamlin Garland, for 
the gallant of Froissart. But even 
those who differ from her point of view will 
find a + deal that is agreeable in these 





cul and well-written essays. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 





The Clerical Life: a Series of Letters to 
Ministers. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


IS is a theological variant upon Hamer- 
ton’s Intellectual Life—a sort of gnomic 
handbook to the pulpit. We confess to havin 
read these letters with genuine interest an 
amusement, though we are far enough from 
hoping to make any practical use of them. 
The en are of the clergyman, to be sure, 
is a limited one; in the eyes of the writers 
he is what they succinctly describe as a 
“ Christian ialist.” This being so, it is 
reasonable that he should have good advice 
given him whereby to direct his specialisation 
and guide his di t steps. The tone of 
the k is kindly and sensible, and, in 
general, there is a total absence of the in- 
ired fatuity usually found in a work 
of this nature. The writers write like honest 
men who have been at the trade before, 
and one or two are abundantly humorous. 
Faults of taste are rare, and wit is grateful 
in such a connexion. The letter “To a 
Minister Who is given to Anecdotage in the 
Pulpit” is quite a polished little piece of 
irony; so, too, is that ‘‘To a Ministerial Sir 
Willoughby Patterne,” and, funniest of all, 
the letter ‘‘To a Minister who has Studied in 
Germany.” In the more serious epistles 
there is a tendency to fall into a sermonising 
vein and vulgarise the fine words of Scripture 
by a half-sentimental application. But this 
is a common weakness nowadays, and the 
book as a whole is fresh and attractive. 


Letters from Julia; or, Lights from the 
Borderland. (Grant Richards.) 


Once upon a time there were two friends in 
America, named Julia and Ellen, both of 
whom were known to Mr. Stead. They 
were devout Christians, and they made a 
com that whichever of them died first 
would, if it were permitted, return fo the 
other and manifest herself to her, and thus 
rove existence beyond the grave. Then 
5 ulia died and appeared to Ellen. The 
apparition did not speak, but softly and 
silently vanished away. Shortly after- 
wards Ellen came to England and told Mr. 
Stead about it, and Mr. Stead suggested 
that as he had recentl uired the gift of 
automatic writing he should constitute him- 
self the medium between Ellen and Julia. 
Now, an automatic writer is one who holds 
@ pen in his hand, but refuses consciously to 
control it. The hand writes of itself. e 
matter proceeds either from the sub-con- 
scious self or from invisible intelligences, 
such as Julia. Time after time Mr. Stead 
wrote to Julia’s dictation, and a selection of 
the correspondence forms this little volume. 
Julia writes very much as living persons do, 
and her pictures of spiritual life will interest 
those whoare interested in pictures of spiritual 
life from the automatic hand of Mr. Stead. 
Here is a passage : 
‘The Angel Guardian who came to me had 
wings, as I said. It is not usual, but if we 
please we can assume them. They are no more 
than any of the contrivances by which 





necessary 
attempt to attain the mastery of the spirit 
rer the Darden of matter. We think, we 
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are thero. Why, then, wings? They are scenic 
illusions useful to convey the idea of superiority 
to earth-bound conditions, but we do not use 
them any more than we use steam-engines. But 
I was glad my Guide had wings. It seemed 
more like what I thought it would be and 
ought to be, and I was at once more at ease 
than I would otherwise have been.” 


To say anything more about the book is 
unnecessary. 


Picturesque Dublin Old and New. By Frances 
Gerard. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue weight of this book, whether it lie in 
paper or binding, is so extraordinary, that it 
takes an athletic man toreadit. The writer 
had an excellent subject to her hand, and it 
is a pity that she was not — of turning 
it to better use. It is a farrago of anti- 
quated gossip and uninteresting detail— 
exactly in the style of a foolish local guide- 
book. The arrangement of the subject is 
thoroughly chaotic, and the present writer 
in despair gave up the attempt to follow 
the involution of the author’s mind. The 
manner of writing is slipshod, and the 
grammar frequently to seek. For example, 
on p. 226 she uses “potential” when she 
obviously means “potent.” The work 
evinces a perfect genius for the making of 
foolish ak theneceatiidt remarks in every 
conceivable context. This is ially 
evident in the literary criticism. For ex- 
ample, take this acute note on Charles 


**One of the best of Irish novelists, the edge 
of his wit being so keen, and his knowledge of 
human nature (especially of his own country- 
men) so true, that his books will live when 
= of. in a sense, better writers are for- 
gotten.” 

As an example of exquisite humour in the 
choice of a nickname, we are told that an 
old gentleman who suffered from tender 
feet was called ‘‘ Bunions.” ‘‘ These,” says 
the author (she quotes some other instances), 
“will give an idea of the talent for sarcasm 
which is inherent in Irish men and women.” 
The one story we can find has been 
told before in a different connexion : 

“A certain lady sat next to Archbishop 

Trench at a dinner party, and to her surprise 
found him ‘onatentl pinching her leg. She 
pe ny to —— when ew ope | 
said: ‘ ear am devi i is; m 
leg has no feeling, though I have eindhed it 
many times,’” 
We are sorry to speak hardly of what is, 
after all, a very amiable performance. 
Doubtless the book will please in its own 
class. A word of praise should be given to 
the illustrations, which are often good. 


Heine’s Lieder und Gedichte. Selected by 
0.A. Buchheim, Ph.D, “Golden Treasury” 
Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 


A sE.xction from Heine’s songs is a season- 
able publication after the revived interest in 
the ow. on the Continent and in this country 
at the end uf the past year. Heine, who is 
well-nigh the worst subject for translation 
conceivable, es my judicious selection, for 
he fell often below his best. ‘‘ Poems which 
have the swiftness and certainty of exquisite 
physical sensations”: so Mr. Henley with 
truth, for in his best lyrics the age-sickness 








is less felt, and we have the very song of 
the mystery and joy of life. For his lyrical 
work at its best is modelled on the old 
Minne-songs; and whether one speak of 
the Volkslied or the Peper soe = he has = 
the note of the great poetry of the people. 
Sometimes he went straight to the aad ahasg, 
sometimes to a modern adaptation, as in the 
immortal Lorelei; and, says Dr. Buchheim, 
‘we need not wonder that his poems have 
become themselves Volkslieder.” The 
editor has done his work carefully, and 
contributes an awkward, hesitating, but 
sympathetic little introduction. 


Modern France, 1789-1895 (‘The Story of 
the Nations”). By André Lebon. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir is but natural that France should not 
have been particularly happy during the 
t century, for she has been maki 
Licteey at a furious rate. The hundred an 
six years dealt with in M. Lebon’s book are 
well worthy of a place in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations” series, for they comprise the 
history of Modern France, which is in every 
respect an utterly different country from the 
France of Louis XIV. and XV. M. Lebon 
begins with the meeting of the States- 
General on May 5, 1789, having rapidly 
sketched the position of France under the 
Ancien Régime, and then plunges at once 
into the welter of revolutions, wars, 
dynasties, and ministries with which we 
are all more or less familiar, coming 
out successfully at the beginning of 
M. Félix Faure’s presidency in 1895. 
The book is a very excellent summary 
of a period of volcanic upheaval, and 
is extremely useful as a —— of 
further study, or as a means of refreshing 
the memory. But in many places it is 
choked by detail, and too frequently the 
broad issues are obscured for awhile by a 
summary of events which might have been 
put with less minuteness. Nor is the 
English irreproachable—occasionally it reads 
unnecessarily like a translation—and the 
dates given during the first revolution are 
at times confusing. Still, M. Lebon has, of 
course, a thorough grip of his subject, and 
he makes it clear that of the three—Liberty, 
ign and Fraternity—only civil equality 
has y been the outcome of these vast 
disturbances. There have been too many 
revolutions for liberty ever to flourish, and 
the nearest approach to it is that which 
now obtains under the Third Republic. 
After the wild orgies of the Revolution 
quieted down, the power of the State was 
laced in the hands of a dictator, and on his 
all the middle-classes, by means of a narrow 
and restricted franchise, were the depositaries 
of power. They got up the revolution of 
1830 to break the power of the Crown, and 
had their brief of glory from 1830 to 
1848. Then the democracy rebelled against 
the middle-classes, and once more resorted 
to the expedient of a dictator. Since 1870, 
the democracy has done its best with parlia- 
mentary institutions, which are by no means 
a success, but which have weathered the 
pa of a century owing chiefly to the 
act that they are the form of Government 
which divides Frenchmen the most. The 
moral of the whole period is that freedom is 





best where it gradually broadens down 
from precedent to precedent, and that a 
great people cannot hope to achieve freedom 
and occupy a becoming place in the world 
by flying from one excess to another. 


Aristotle’ s py | of Poetry and Fine Art. 
By 8. H. Butcher. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts is a second and carefully revised 
edition of Prof. Butcher’s treatise. The 
importance of Aristotle’s Poetics, to students 
of poetry in general and to critics in par- 
ti , can hardly be over-estimated, nor is 
there any better edition than this, with its 
elaborately established text, its excellent 
translation printed page for page with the 
Greek, and the eleven essays which make 
up in bulk three-fourths of the volume, and 
are themselves a most valuable contribution 
to critical literature. In the present edition 
the translation has been reconsidered and 
the textual notes enlarged. The essays are 
only touched in minor points, and the book, 
which first appeared in 1895, remains sub- 

stantially the same. 


Specimens of the Pre-S& ean Drama, 
“ Athenzoum Series.””) By John Matthews 
anly. Vol. II. (Ginn & Oo.) 


A rew weeks ago we reviewed the first 
volume of Prof. Manly’s helpful and 
scholarly work. The second volume is now 
before us, and consists of texts taken from 
the drama of the early Elizabethan period. 
The he four of these are the four -_ 

ne regarded as the beginnings of the 
ere vd ” irama-—Udall’s Roister. Doistor, 
Still’s Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Preston’s 
Cambists, Sackville and Norton’s Gorboduc ; 
and to have these together in a handy form 
is a very convenient thing. The remainder 
of the volume consists of individual plays 
by Lyly, Greene, Peele, and Kyd. These 
are per less valuable, as Lyly and Peele 
are cieiehy well edited, and complete edi- 
tions of Greene and Kyd are promised by 
the Clarendon Press. As imens they 
may be useful, although Prof. Manly’s canons 
of editing are somewhat rigorous for the 
type of student to whom specimens are 
likely to be of service. ut we wish 
that all critical editors would adopt Prof. 
Manly’s plan of editing the stage directions 
as well as the text, and bracketing all addi- 
tions to the original of these. To Prof. 
Manly’s third volume, with its promised his- 
torical sketch of the English drama from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century, we shall 
look forward with zest. 


Bad Lady Betty: a Drama in Three Acts. 
By W. D. Scull. (Elkin Matthews. ) 


Mr. Sovrx’s comedy, or, if you — it, 
comic melodrama, is founded on the career 
of Elizabeth Luttrell, the heroine of Mr. 
W. K. R. Bedford’s Zhe Luttrells of Four 
Oaks. She was the sister of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, “ coarse, Mag and a 
amester’’; she kept a faro-table, and ended. 
er days cleaning the streets of Augsburg, 
and chained to a barrow. Mr. Scull adds to 
her crimes by making her come between 
two lovers and their happiness. He writes 
fair dramatic prose, but surely people do 
not read melodramas. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


Gop’s Founp.ine. By A. J. Dawson. 


This story, by the author of Middle Greyness, tells how Mr. 
Morley Fenton—married and come to fullest wisdom (he is the 
only man at Sunbury to whom the station-master invariably opens 
the carriage door on his arrival)—solved problems connected with 
his unacknowledged son, H Foster. Harold is a young 
medical “‘ whose red lips, sensitive as an Molian harp’s strings, 
reflected vw f fleeting thought which crossed his mind, and seemed 
to tinge wi 
he said.” Much that he says sounds like that. The end is 
happier and more conventional than the reader might expect 
from this note. (Heinemann. 310 pp. 68.) 


ENTOMBED IN FLEsH. By M. H. Dzrewrcxt. 


A supernatural romance of the battle between . Lucifer 
and Phantasto, a starry and beneficent Presence. Lucifer 


desires the ruin of a maiden. Phantasto would preserve her 
pure, The two immortals make a compact: Phantasto is to 
enter the body of a human being and do what good he can on 
earth, for mankind in general and the maiden in particular, while 
Lucifer op him. Thus far the Prologue. The story, which is 
of modern English life, follows. (Blackwood & Sons. 282pp. 6s.) 


TatEs In ProsE AND VERSE. 


tory epistle to this collection of stories and ballads, ‘that there is | 
no d tion into which man can fall, out of which it is im- 
possible for man to emerge.” The stories are nine in number and 
the ms ten. The last of all is a little comedy in dialogue 
omaat “A Question of Fetters,” (Chatto & Windus. 271 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


Traits AND CoNFIDENCES. By tHe Hon. Emtty Lawtess. 





The author of Hurrish and Grania always deserves attention, 
even when she offers mere scraps.: This new book is like Mr. 
Christie Murray’s, a bundle of stories, sketches, and poems, a 
mixture of sad and merry, in the Irish way. Here are two titles 
chosen at random: ‘Of the Influence of Assassination upon a 
Landscape,” and ‘‘On the Pursuit of Marine Zoology as an In- 
centive to Gossip.” (Methuen & Co. 272 pp. 6s.) 


Pare GREYSTOKE, By Evan May. 


This capacious fiction begins thus: “ Midnight! Midnight, amid 
densest, awful mountain silence. Such silence as habitual dwellers 
in valleys among their fellows neither know nor can conceive. 
Midnight! where the passage of time, as it flies, is only noted by 
heart-throbs. . . .” and so on. In the midst of this midnight a 
young man stands on the top of an alp and holds a conversation 
with himself, It is (of course) Philip Giayutcke. How could it be 
anyone else? Afterwards come love, tons of it, and all the w 
and woof of a Digby & Long novel. (Digby & Long. 341 pp. 6s, 


Liza. By Marcus Rray. 


Liza was a bad woman. Obviously; for she backed herself to 
smoke more cigarettes than any man in town; she drank like a 
fish ; and she drew patrons to the stalls of the Frivolity by the 


altitude of her kicks. Dick Mortimer was the son of a retired 
butcher, With him affaires de ceur were short-lived, and une grande 
passion was yet to come. 
and consequences followed. A very silly story. 


216 pp. 


So he made love to Liza in her maisonette, 
(Digby & Long. 





3s. 6d.) 


esitancy’s greyness the vivid pertinence of much that | 


By Davip Curistre Murray. | 101 pp.) 
‘The belief they express is this,” says the author in the dedica- | 


"TWEEN THE NEW AND THE OLD. By Greorce WEmyss. 


This is a tale of three lovers, two of whom are born in the same 
village on the same day. One mother exclaims: ‘‘ Who knows but 
or they wore some day be husband ong _ gu and B 

er answers, “Stranger things nor t hev ned,”’ 
8 things did happen. The third lover’s name is D Arey de 

‘Blois; and what might have been a rustic wedding between a 
shepherd and a kitchen-maid becomes something else. When 
_its improbabilities are condoned, the story is and pleasing 
/enough, (John Macqueen. 327 pp. 6s.) 


| A Man wits a Mar. By Mrs, Henry E. DupDENEy. 


| Brighton between Saturday and Monday is drawn in these pages 
to the life, and it is all pretty real and Bed sad. om’s 

way with Tabbie turns out sad, mad, and bad; and Tabbie’s way 
out of her trouble is mad and sad, too—and if the story were not 
well told, which it is, one would resent it, which one doesn’t. 
(Heinemann. 183 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


> 


| 


| Dunty THE Drotu. By Joun TwEEDDALE. 


| This book of Scotch episodes is written in a dialect which even 
| the author recognises he must translate as he goes along. But we 
| are not taking lessons in broad Scotch just now; and such a 
| sentence as this merely annoys: “The clatter’s gaun that Lucky 
| Muckle’s (Meikle’s) waul’s (well’s) turned itill no mask (infuse) 

’at wull’t. Think ye the deil and Michael Scott can hae ony 
han’ in’t?” We don’t know about Michael; but, decidedly, we 
| think the deil has a hand in dialect stories. (Alexander Gardner. 








REVIEWS. 


The War of the Worlds. By H. G, Wells. 
(Heinemann, ) 


I.—Tue Srory. 


work before, but nothing quite so fine 
as this, He has two distinct gifts—of scientific imagination and of 
mundane observation—and he has succeeded in bringing them to- 
gether and harmoniously np Upon the scientific imagination 


Mr. We tts has done 


depends the structure, the plot, of the whole thing. The worlds 
are Mars and the Earth. e Martians, whose planet, older and 
further from the sun than ours, was becoming uncomfortably cool, 
planned a descent upon a new abiding-place. Their extraordinary 
mechanical development enabled them to accomplish this. Projected 
with stupendous velocity in cylinders they alighted upon Woking 
Common. Here is Mr, Wells’s description of one of them : 


“A bi greyish , rounded , bulk, the size, , of a bear, was rising 
slowly a8 painfully out of the cylinder. me ulged up and caught 
the light, it glistened like wet leather. Two large dark-coloured eyes 
were ing me steadfastly. It was rounded, and had, one might 
the lipless brim of which 


say, a face. ere was & mouth under the yo 

quivered and panted and dropped saliva. e body heaved and pulsed 
convulsively. A lank, ten append. gripped the edge of the 
cylinder, another swayed in the air. , was som f id 


os ungoi 
in the oily brown skin, something in the clumsy deliberation of the 
tedious movements bly terrible. Even at this first encounter, 
this first glimpse, I was overcome with disgust and dread. Suddenly 
the monster vanished. It had toppled over the brim of the cylinder and 
fallen into the pit, with a thud the fall of a great mass of leather. 
I heard it give a iar thick cry, and forthwith another of thes 
creatures appeared ly in the deep shadow of the aperture.” 


The narrator is a student of moral philosophy living at Maybury 
Hill, and he becomes an eye-witness of many of the strange events 
that follow: of the construction by the Martians of their fighting- 
machines, of their advance upon London, of the rout of the military 
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and flight of the populace, and of the ultimate and remarkable 
collapse by which the world is freed from the invaders. The course 
of evolution on Mars has been very different to ours: the Martians 
have all gone to brain. Here they move heavily because the gravita- 
tional force of the earth is greater than they are accustomed to. 
But their mechanical appliances are irresistible. They mount 
themselves upon vast walking tripods. 

‘Seen nearer the thing was incredibly strange, for it was no mere 
insensate machine driving on its way. Machine it was, with a ringing 
metallic pace, and see onlnas glittering se _ of a 

i a you ine tree) swinging rattling about its strange y: 
Fr eeked ite me sa it went striding along, and the brazen hood that 
surmounted it moved to und fro with the inevitable suggestion of a head 
looking about it. Behind the main body was a hnge thing of white 
metal like a gigantic fisherman’s basket, and puffs of green smoke 
squirted out from the joints of the limbs as the monster swept by me. 
And in an instant it was gone.” 

With the accuracy of Mr. Wells’s ulative science we deal 
elsewhere. It is extraordinarily detailed, ¢ and the probable depar- 
tures from ibility are, at least, so contrived as not to offend 
the reader who has but a small smattering of exact knowledge. ‘The 
consistency and definiteness of the descriptions create an adroit illu- 
sion. And, in any case, given the scientific hypotheses, the story as 
a whole is remarkably plausible. You feel it, not as romance, but as 
realism. Mr. Wells’s art lies, we fancy, in the fact that, while 
his monsters are sufficiently like mankind to be terrible, his 
human beings are throughout so completely human. The 
inhabitants of Ohertsey and Woking behave, in presence 
of the Martians, precisely as a Surrey suburban population 
would, Mr. Wells never relaxes his hold on the commonplace, 
everyday life, against which his. marvels stand out so luridly. A 
thousand deft and detailed touches create an atmosphere of actuality, 
bring the marvels into the realistic plane. The moral philosopher 
himself is thoroughly natural from Pe ray to end. So is the 
drunken artilleryman, who devises a brilliant scheme for living the 
life of a rat in a London subject to the invaders. He is not sure 
that it will not be better than civilisation. On the other hand, the 
imbecile and y curate with whom the narrator foregathers, 
and whom he is reluctantly compelled to slay, seems to us to intro- 
duce a needlessly farcical element. Mr. Wells must have suffered 
from curates lately, we should think. 

As a crowning merit of the book, beyond its imaginative vigour 
and its fidelity to life, it suggests rather than obtrudes moral ideas. 
The artilleryman with his scorn of the ‘“‘ damn little clerks” who 
would willingly be fattened for Martian dietary, and might even be 
trained to hunt their wilder fellows, has some truth on his side. In 
the light of the imagined cataclysm certain follies and meannesses 
of our civilisation stand out. Our smallness, after all, in the universe 
receives its illustration. It is a thoughtful as well as an unusually 
vivid and effective bit of workmanship. 


ITl.—Mr. Wetts’s Scrence. 


Mr. H. G. Wells has probably a greater proportion of admirers 
among people actively engaged in scientific work than among any 
other section of the reading public. It is not difficult to understand the 
reason of this. Nothing irritates a man of science more than incorrect 
assertions with reference to natural facts and phenomena; and the 
writer who essays to use such material must obtain information from 
Nature herself, or he will provoke the derision of better informed 
readers. Mr. Wells has a practical familiarity with the facts of 
science, and this knowledge, combired with his imaginative mind, 
enables him to command the attention of readers who are not 
usually interested in romance. 

The fact that Mr. Wells has been able to present the planet 
Mars in a new light is in itself a testimony to originality. 
The planet has been brought within the world of fiction by 
several writers, but in the War of the Worlds an aspect of it is 
dealt with nna, wag different from what has gone before. We 
have had a number of stories of journeys to Mars, but hitherto, so 
far as we remember, the idea of an invasion by inhabitants of Mars 
has not been exploited. Astronomers can make out just enough 
of the planet’s surface to P very d the conclusion that water and ice 
or snow exist there, and that the land areas are at times traversed 
by a network of canals or channels more or less enigmatical in 
origin. According to Mr. Percival Lowell, who made an exhaustive 
study of Mars in 1894, these canals are really belts of fertilised 





land, and are the only habitable tracts on Mazs, the remainder of 
the land surface being desert. The view that Martians—it is 
less unreasonable to think that Mars is inhabited than that it is 
not—would look towards our earth with longing eyes is thus quite 
within the bounds of legitimate ion; and the fact that 
Mr. Wells put it forward before Mr. Lowell had brought before 
the attention of British astronomers the reasons for thinking that 
Mars at the present time is mostly a dreary waste from which all 
organic life awe been driven, is a high testimony to his perceptive 
faculties. In other words, the reasons given for the invasion 
of the Earth by Mars are perfectly valid from a scientific point of 
view, and are supported by the latest observations of the nature of 
the et’s surface. 

en, as to the intellectual status of whatever inhabitants there 
may be on Mars, there is every reason for thinking that it would be 
higher than that of man. this matter the following words, 
written by a distinguished observer of Mars—M. E. M. Antoniadi— 
in July Tast, give evidence to the view of the Martians pre- 
sented by Mr. Wells. Referring to the origin of the canal 
systems, M. Antoniadi wrote: 

‘‘ Perhaps the least improbable—not to say the most plausible—clue 

to the mycmny still athiehas to the overhdld anil elanset Gheus® supiiep- 
immeeeurabiy maparior to man, and capable ‘of dealing with thou 
immeasura' gu or tO man, and ca 0 wt ousan' 
and reemrans § square miles of way ail yellow material with more 
ease than we can cultivate or destroy vegetation in a garden one acre 
in extent.” 
Naturally, the view that beings immeasurably superior to man 
exist upon Mars is repugnant, but we see by the words quoted that 
astronomers are being forced to accept it as the easiest method of 
explaining the phenomena observed. Mr. Wells’s idea of the 
invasion of the earth by emi ts of a race possessing more 
effective fighting machinery we have is thus not at all 
impossible; and the verisimilitude of the narrative appeals more 
strongly, perhaps, to scientific readers than to others not so familiar 
with accepted opinion upon the points deftly introduced. 

The most striking characteristic of the work is not, however, the 
description of the Martians, but the way they are disposed of 
after they had invaded the Earth. We venture to. assert -that 
scientific material has never been more cleverly woven into. the web 
of fiction than it is in the epilogue of this story. The observations 
of Pasteur, Chaveau, Buchner, Metachnikoff and many others, have 
made the germ theory of disease an established truth. In the 


struggle for existence man has acquired, to a certain extent, 


immunity against the attacks of harmful micro- and there 
is little doubt that any visitors from another planet would not be 
able to resist these insidious germs of disease. The Earth itself 
furnishes analogous instances : lishmen who migrate to the 
West Coast of Africa, or the strip of forest land in India known as 
the Terai, succumb to malarial disease, and the Pacific Islander who 
comes to reside in London or another British city, almost 
certainly _——_ from tuberculosis. Mr. Wells expresses the 
doctrine of acquired immunity so neatly that not to.quote his words 
would be to do him an injustice. He says: 

“These germs of disease have toll of humanity since the 

inning of thi toll of our human ancestors since life 

bacon bobo Bot ty cates virtue of this na selection of our kind we have 
develo resisting power; to no germs do we succumb without a 
struggle, and to many—those that cause putrefaction in dead matter, 
for instance—our living frames are altogether immune. But there are 
no bacteria in Mars, and directly these invaders arrived, directly they 
drank and fed, our microscopic allies began to work their Ww. 
Already when I watched them they were irrevocably doomed, dying 
and rotting even as they went to and fro. It was inevitable. By the 
toll of a billi yo gebamtg dee = his birthright of the earth, and 
it is his against all comers; it would still be his were the Martians ten 
times as mighty as they are. For neither do men live nor die in vain.” 

The book contains many other paragraphs which happily express 
scientific views, but we must refrain from quoting them. Not for 
an instant, however, do we think that Mr. Wells owes his success 
to mere correctness of statement. Science a plethora of 
facts and es pet not once in a generation does a writer arise 
com: t to e use of them for p of romance. Already 
Mr. Wells has his imitators, but their laboured productions, distin- 
guished either by prolixity or inaccuracy, neither excite the admira- 
tion sent scientific readers nor attract the attention of the world in 
general. . 
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Middle . By A. J. Dawson. 
“Soin Lane.) 
In @ dream it sorbetimes heppens that the vagraz t imagination 
strikes out a of i dignity. Slowly and tentatively, 


the sleeper, if he be a person interested in words for their own 
sake, gropes his way back to consciousness, ing with both 
hands his fluttering inspiration. For all that he can do the 
captive is rarely brought home; and if once in a while, recy he 
person of discrimination, he have his will of it, the glow 
quickly faded out. Mr. Dawson can dream with the best of us, but 
he does not discriminate so well. One night he had a dream (let us 
conjecture our way to the springs of Middle Greyness): he was rapt 
by a torrent of oratory. Of the stream of eloquence whic 
inebriated his soul but one precious drop won through to daylight. 
‘England and we who be English”—these were the words. 
They rang in his head; they became an obsession; and about 
them grew up the conception of Robert Darley. 

About this time a inguished career had been blasted by 
a scandal. That shall be embodied in our novel; and because we 
are all Ibsenites now, the impulse to evil shall be (as Dr. Middleton 
might phrase it) hereditarily inherited. Which gives rise, on the 
one hand, to Rollo Croft with his Odalisque and an indeterminate 
lure named Bété, of which we are told nothing except that it has 
a “ piquant profile”; and, on the other, toa father who in earl 
life fad broken down under the same moral infirmity as shail 
ruin the son. Him Mr. Dawson exiles to a New South Wales 
gunyah, with a dog for his helpmeet. “Satan” and “fool dog” 
are the terms by which in inflicting his confidences upon thi 
nnn (for soliloquies are disallowed) the comber 
habitually apostrophises it. The person named Rollo revels in 
redundancy. This is the way (he has a languid voice, beautifully 
modulated, and wonderfully musical) : 


***T thought you were supposed to be studying Hampshire rustics, or 
Parliamentary debates, or so ing... This afternoon I’ve been 
working with a man who has a studio at Twickenham, and I came on 
here because I like the crowd and the river, served (1) with a band and a 
sunset. You may have noticed that the combination is distinctly 
picturesque, though either taken separately are [sic] insipid, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the sunset, and even that wants something to 
focus it, don’t you think ?’” 


And in an epicurean tasting of life’s flavours, thus : 


‘« « But tell mé, what effect on you does the slow movement of that 
waltz have, taken with the sunset light on the water? How does it 
affect your immediate inclinations in the matter of what one ought to do 
and where one ought to do it? I ask, because it would be sinfully 
Gothic under the circumstances to do anything which would not 
harmonise with this atmosphere.’ ” 

If this kind of thing amuses, Mr. Dawson’s book will amuse. 

In a collection of short stories published some months ago under 
the title Mere Sentiment, Mr. Dawson promised better things ; better 
things he may give us in the future; but this present volume is 
beyond the limits of patience pretentious and vulgar. 


* * * + 
Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland. 
(Neville Beeman. ) 


These are stories of the beginnings of love, love at first sight ; 
stories in which the chance encounter of two pair of eyes rein. a: 
fraught with fate, happy or unhappy, for two lives. For the most 
part Mr. Garland takes his theme seriously—sometimes, perha) 
unconsciously, he burlesques it. Burlesque, at least, is to us the 
effect of the impulsiveness in “Upon Impulse.” The hero who 
‘‘looked into the upturned faces of the girls as if they were pansies ” 
is suddenly smitten by one.’ Thus her friend comments : 

‘As they streamed away in files she said, ‘Isn’t he good-looking ? 
We’ve known him for years. He’s all right,’ she said significantly, and 
Well, Low Sxehar en th ld irrepressible ! 

‘ Well, Low’ , you’re the same old i 1? 

‘ Blushing already, you dear! I tell you he’s splendid. I wish he'd 
take to you,’ and she gave Miss Powell another squeeze. ‘It would be 
such a match! Brains and beauty too!’” 


, American local colour, and American provincial character, 
for he is redolent of up-country life. We confess to a feeling of 
irritation at the ugliness of the setting, and the hideous iteration of 
ro words and elided vowels. Here isa specimen of Mr; 
Garland’s vernacular : 


‘* Y’see, my division ends at Warsaw, and I run back and forth here 
every other day, but I don’t get much chance to see them, and I ain’t 
worth a cuss f’r letter-writin’. Y’see, she’s only aunt by marriage, but 
I like her ; an’ I she’s got about all she can stand up under, an’ so 
I like t’help her a little when I can. The old man died owning i 
but the house, an’ that left the old lady t’rustle f’r her livin’. Dumm 
if she ain’t sandy as old Saul. They’re gitt’n’ along purty.” 


We find some relief in the “‘Alien among the Pines,”’ where the dia- 
logue passes between lish-speaking people, with only a faint salt 
of Americanisms. This isa picturesque story of pine-wood clearing, 
with, for central figure, a musician who has seen better days, but 
chooses to efface himself as a .woodcutter while he conquers his 
passion for drink. Mr. Garland’s landscape is vividly touched : 


‘* The trail (it was not a road) ran like a graceful furrow over the hills, 
around little covered deep with snow, through isk swamps, 
where the tracks of wild things thickened, over ridges of tall pine clear 
of brush, and curving everywhere amid stumps, where dismantled old 
shanties marked the site of the older logging camps. Sometimes they 
met teams to the store. Sometimes they crossed logging-roads— 
ote than om licoue  Gaueel "ieee ee 

ogs were ; , groaning. es they e 
dry ck-lsk of the woodsmen’s axes, or the crash of falling trees deep 
in the wood.” 

Mr. Garland has imagination and artistic intention, but his methods 
are crude, and he seems to find it. difficult to wind up his stories 
without leaving ragged ends. 








SOME APHORISMS. 
I.—Mr. Grorce MEREDITH. 


In that pleasant American budget of quoted matter, Current Litera- 
ture, ‘we find a page of aphorisms snatched with varying judgment 
from the pages of Mr. Meredith’s novels. 

The hero of two women must die and be wept over in common 
before they can appreciate one another. 
What a woman thinks of women is the test of her nature. 
Convictions are generally first impressions that are sealed with 
later prejudices. 

One may be as a weed of the sea while one’s fate is being decided. 
To love is to be on the sea, out of sight of land. 

Intellectual differences do not cause wounds, except when very 
unintellectual sentiments are behind them. 

It has been established that we do not wax diviner by dragging 
down the gods to our level. 
Women don’t care uncommonly for the men who love them, 
though they like precious well to be loved. 

After forty, men have married their habits, and wives are only 
an item in the list, and not the most important. 

That small motives are at the bottom of many illustrious actions 
is a modern discovery. 

Observation is the most enduring of the pleasures of life. 

We women miss life only when we have never met the man to 
reverence. 

The young who avoid the region of Romance escape the title of 
Fool at the cost of a celestial crown. 

True poets and true women have the native sense of the divine-' 
ness of what the world deems gross material substance. 

The slave of a passion thinks in a ring, as hares run; he will 
cease where he began. 

Success is costly. We find we have ple the betver part of 
— to clutch it; net to be redeemed with the whole handful: 


f our prize. +81 





Surely this sort of i rather rubs the bloom off young 
romance. Mr. Garland will appeal to those who like Auedate 
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Masculine ideas are one thing ; but let feminine ever be feminine, 
or our civilisation perishes. . 

Whether a woman loves a man or not, he is her lover if he dares 
tell her he loves her, and is heard with attention. 


Il.—By R. L. Seuvaweon. 


Ir is curious that a little publication, entitled Zhe Stevenson 
Birthday Book (Marcus Ward & Co.), has not received more notice. 
True, birthday books fall into the category of books which are not 
books. But Stevenson’s name is ~~ and the booklet in 

uestion is at least interesting as a collection of his aphorisms, 

elow we give a selection of those used by the editor of this 
publication : 


If a man love the labour of any trade, apart from any question 
of success or fame, the gods have called him. 

Habit and practice sharpen gifts; the necessity of toil grows less 
disgusting, grows even welcome, in the course of years; a s 
taste (if it be only genuine) waxes with indulgence into an exclusive 
passion. 

Marriage is of so much use to a woman, opens out to her so much 
more of life, and puts her in the way of so much more freedom and 
usefulness, that, whether she marry ill or well, she can hardly miss 
some benefit. 

The time comes when a man should cease mye 4 gymnastic, 
stand up, put a violence upon his will, and for better or worse, 
begin the business of creation. 

Idealism in honesty can only be supported by perpetual effort. 

To bea me ree is to be one all the world over, and in every 
relation an e of society. It is a high calling, to which a man 
must first be born and then devote hi for life. 


If you are to continue to be a law to yourself, you must beware 
of the first signs of laziness. 


We live in an ascending scale when we live happily, one thing 
leading to another in an endless series. 


Style is the invariable mark of any master; and for the student 
who does not aspire so high as to be numbered with the giants, it 
is still the one quality in which he may improve himself at will. 

He is a wise youth who can balance one part of genuine life 

inst two parts of drudgery between four walls, and for the sake 
of the one manfully accept the other. 


To be truly happy is a question of how we begin and not of how 
we end, of what we want and not of what we have. 


Man is indeed marked for failure in his efforts to do right. But 
when the best consistently miscarry, how tenfold more remarkable 
that all should continue to strive. 


There is not a life in all the records of the past but, properly 
studied, might lend a hint and a help to some contemporary. 

The mere privilege of beholding a comely woman is worth 
paying for. 

The essence of love is kindness; and indeed it may be best 
defined as passionate kindness ; kindness, so to speak, run mad, and 
become importunate and violent. 

To know what you prefer, instead of humbly saying amen to what 
— world tells you you ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul 

ve, 

Love rests upon a physical basis; it is a familiarity of nature’s 
making, and apart from voluntary choice. 

The thought that prompted and was conveyed in a caress would 
only lose to be set down in words. 


It is by careful method, and minute, unwearied attention, that 
men rise even to material exactness, or to sure knowledge even of 
external and constant things, 

A generous prayer is never presented in vain; the petition may 
be refused, but the petitioner is always, I believe, rewarded by 
some gracious visitation. 

_An intelligent person looking out of his eyes and hearkening in 
his ears, with a smile on his face all the time, will get more true 
education than many another in a life of heroic vigils. 





Most of our pocket wisdom is conceived for the use of mediocre 
people, to discourage them from ambitious attempts, and generally 
console them in their mediocrity. 

Dissatisfaction with our life’s endeavour springs in some degree 
from dulness. We require higher tasks, because we do not 
recognise the height of those we have. 

There is nothing so monstrous but we can believe it of ourselves. 

Falling in love is the one illogical adventure, the one thing of 
which we are tempted to think as supernatural, in our trite and 
reasonable world. 

O to be up and doing, O, 

Unfearing and unashamed to go, 

In all the uproar and the press, 
About my human business ! 

My undissuaded heart I hear 
Whisper courage in my ear ; 

With voiceless calls, the ancient earth 
Summons me to a daily birth. 

Though I have all my life been eager for legitimate distinctions, 
I can lay my hand upon my heart, at the end of my career, and 
declare there is not one—no, nor yet life itself—which is worth 
acquiring or preserving at the slightest cost of dignity. 








BECKY SHARP.—-AFTER. 


In the February Zongman’s Magazine Mr. 8. Arthur Strong brings 
to light some letters written by Dickens and Thackeray to William 
George Spencer, the sixth Duke of Devonshire. The.gem of the 
collection is a letter written by Thackeray to the Duke in which he 
satisfies that nobleman’s curiosity as to the career of the Vanity 
Fair puppets after they had disappeared from the view of Thackeray’s 
readers. We quote a portion of this letter : 


“Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, whom I saw last week, and whom I 
informed of your Grace’s desire to have her portrait, was good 
enough to permit me to copy a little drawing made of her ‘in 
happier days,’ she said with a sigh, by Smee, the Royal Academician. 

. Crawley now lives in a small but very pretty little house 
in Belgravia, and is conspicuous for her numerous charities, 
which always get into the newspapers, and her unaffected piety. 
Many of the most exalted and ess of her own sex visit her, 
and are of opinion that she is a most injured woman. There is no 
sort of truth in the stories regarding Mrs. Crawley and the late 
Lord Steyne. The licentious character of that nobleman alone 
gave rise to reports from which, alas! the most spotless life and 
reputation cannot always defend themselves. e present Sir 
Rawdon Crawley (who succeeded his late uncle, Sir Pitt, 1832; 
Sir Pitt died on the passing of the Reform Bill) does not see his 
mother, and his undutifulness is a cause of the deepest grief to 
that admirable lady. ‘If it were not for higher things,’ she says, 
how could she have borne up against the world’s calumny, a 
wicked husband’s. cruelty * falseness, and the thanklessness 
(sharper than a serpent’s tooth) of an adored child? But she has 
been preserved, mercifully preserved, to bear all these griefs, and 
awaits her reward elsewhere. The italics are Mrs. Crawley’s own. 

She took the style and title of Lady Crawley for some time after 
Sir Pitt’s death in 1832; but it turned out that Colonel Crawley, 
Governor of Coventry Island, had died of fever three mon 
before his brother, whereupon Mrs, Rawdon was obliged to lay 
down the title which she had prematurely assumed. 

The late Jos. Sedley, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, left her 
two lakhs of rupees, on the interest of which the widow lives in 
the practices of piety and benevolence before mentioned. She has 
lost what little good looks she once possessed, and wears false hair 
and teeth aw latter give her rather a ghastly look when she 
smiles), and—for a pious woman—is the best-crinolined lady in 
Knightsbridge district. 

Colonel and Mrs. W, Dobbin live in Hampshire, near Sir R. 
Crawley ; Lady Jane was godmother to their little girl, and the 
ladies are exceedingly attached to each other. e Colonel’s 
ma of the Punaubd is looked for with much anxiety in some 

ircles”” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ge time ago, it will be remembered, the 

German Emperor said that no man who 
was not a Christian could be a good soldier. 
A week or so afterwards the K/adderadatsch 
ps a drawing representing Leonidas, 

rederick the Great, Alexander the Great, 
Napoleon, and others, laughing over the 
remark. Herr Trojan, the editor, an old 
man, who has filled his place with honour for 
thirty-six years, has in consequence been tried 
for se-majesté, convicted, and sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment. We have 
nothing to say, except that we are surprised 
at Herr Trojan’s removal, because Germany 
is just now much more in need of a humorist 
than an Emperor. 





Apropos of the theories as to the Snark’s 
significance, which we print elsewhere, it 
= be added that some excellent persons 

ill believe that the Bellman (who in Mr. 
Holiday’s illustrations is like a blend of 
Longfellow and Tennyson) is no other than 
Mr. Gladstone himself. In support of this 
belief as many reasons can o brought 
forward as against it. 





MEANWHILE, acco to the Speaker, 
the story is told of a certain bishop who 
complained to Mr. Gladstone that the nature 
of the Snark was not clearly defined. “ But 
the Snark, you know, was a Boojum,”’ said 
Mr. Gladstone. “ Yes,” replied the bishop, 
“but what is a Boojum?” Mr. Gladstone 
is said to have hinted, with his customary 
delicacy, that a prelate who confessed to 
doubts about the identity of the Boojum 
was unworthy of ecclesiastical preferment. 





So far the Speaker is a valuable commen- 
tator on Lewis Carroll. But in continuing 
its remarks it errs rather sadly. Referring | 
to “Jabberwocky” it says: “To a dis- 


cerning Radical, the Jubjub bird is 
obviously Lord Salisbury, and the gru- 
mious Bandersnatch haunts the Colonial 
Office, while a Unionist will argue with 
some show of reason that the most ious 
ec tg in —— is gem poet 7 
who said anything about ‘grumious” 
Frumious, Sir Wemyss Reid, frumious ! 





Wuar was probably the last contribution 
of Lewis Carroll to mathematical science 


appears in Nature of Jan 20. It isa 
long letter on a new method of abridged 
long division, and is dated from Christ 


Church, Oxford, on December 21, 1897. 
As an example of the working of the method, 
the number 86781592485703152764092 is 
divided by 9993. To do this sum by ordin- 
ary division involves the writing of 202 
digits, and 204 additions or subtractions, 
whereas by Lewis Carroll’s method the 
example can be worked by writing 44 digits, 
performing 25 additions or subtractions, and 
22 multiplications. The letter is distin- 
guish = the severity of exactness which 
marks Lewis Carroll’s mathematical 
expositions. 

interesting to observe what 
English books attract attention on the 
Continent. Miss Kingsley’s Zravels in West 
Africa is, we notice, the subject of two long 
| and exhaustive articles in De Nederlandsche of 
Amsterdam, the leading lite journal in 
Holland. The reviewer, Mr. A. G. le Van 
Duyl, the doyen of the Dutch journalists, 
speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of the 
book, which he declares he has read no 
fewer than three times. 


Ir is alwa 





A writer in the Publishers’ Circular has 
made an interesting list of the alterations— 
very slight they are, but, from the point of 
view of the careful literary artist, important 
—made by Mr. Henley in the reprint of his 
Burns Essay. We quote a few. In one 
ee ae “Be this as it may” of the 
origi itions is changed in the reprint to 
“For all this, though ” ; in another.“ not” 
is substituted for “‘none.”’ in, ‘‘ knower”’ 

ives place to “student”; an “and” is 
eleted at the beginning of a sentence, 
‘‘unknown ” is interpolated in a quotation 
from Burns ; “‘ which means that ” is turned 
to ‘despite which.” ‘I think” in one 
one. 2 ee to “I believe”; and “a 
i pry Sie | of causes” becomes “a 


variety of ting causes.” 





Tue humorous and fanciful dramatic 
adaptations of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
stories; which are now being played at 
Terry’s Theatre, should be held in mind 
by those of our readers who wish to give 
their little people amusement. Captain 
Basil Hood, the author, has been com- 

ed to arrange each story—‘‘ The Tinder 

x,” ‘The Emperor's New Olothes,” 
and “ Big Claus and Little Claus ”—in a 
single scene, and any d from 
the original sequence of events (and such 

meet with severe criticism from 





ge 
d critics) must be pardoned for this 
reason. Oonsidering his difficulties, he has 





eS a ing amount of the 
ish writer’s spirit. e acting is excel- 
lent. Mr. Clarey, as the Emperor in one 
play and the Mayor in another, is so engag- 
ing as to make us wish a theatre might 
permanently be set aside for such innocent 
entertainments, with himself always in the 
cast. 


oe 


A notice has been posted up in the 
Nottingham Free Public Libraries to the 
following effect: ‘‘The Librarian s sts 
that Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels be 
read in chronological order, as below.’’ Then 
follows the list of novels in column, while 
to each title is appended the dates of the 

iod of which the story treats, and the 
focality in which it is laid. The Librarian’s 
request that this routine should be followed 
assumes a good deal. Very few people 
would care to go through the Waverley 
Novels in any order, and those who did it 
in chronological order would be students, 
not novel-readers. Even the student might 
be better employed. The table is interest- 
ing, and useful for reference ; but we shall 
be surprised if a readers consent 
to Scott by rule. There might be some 
point in a publisher issuing the novels in the 
order s . But what publisher would 
allow Count Robert of Paris to be the first 
volume of his series? Our advice to persons 
about to read Count Robert of Paris is— 
Don’t. 





Is it a fair presumption that a literar 
man should write brilliant letters to his 
friends? Perhaps, but there is no law. 
Some writers— enev, it seems, was 
one of them—not only fail as letter-writers, 
but their letters do not even suggest genius. 
To the Russian novelist we read, in Miss 
Ethel Arnold’s biography : 

‘‘ Letters were precisely what they have been 
to many Pe fain «ll li ov and 
women, such as Balzac and George Eliot, for 
instance—viz., merely a means to an end, that 
end being the communication of n in- 
formation to his correspondents. They made 
no demand upon his literary sense, and, conse- 
quently, obtained no response from it.” 
Matthew Arnold’s letters were a similar 
disappointment. 





In considering Mr. Benjamin Swift along 
with other “‘ Younger Reputations” in our 
issue of December 4, we quoted a scrap of 
his verse. Mr. Swift has contributed the 
following little jingle to the Magasine of 
Glasgow University : 


** PHASES. 


‘‘ The clematis climbs 
Like a purple adder, 
And the sun’s on the limes! 


The moon has her paces, 
The winds have the sea for a harp, 
The stars their sure places. 


rt rps oe be heart - — rue 
Climbing eal eooae 
A correspondent suggests that Mr. Swift owes 
his University readers an explanation—of 





the last three lines at least. 
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Ar one time or other most bookhunters 
are confronted with a nice problem in ethics : 
they are asked to pay for a book a sum 
which to their certain knowledge represents 
only a fraction of its value. Some settle 
such difficulties for themselves, others 
ask advice. In the latter class is Mr. 
J. A. Edmonds, who writes to us: “I am 
not so unfortunate as to be a seller of 
books, either new or secondhand, but, as a 
‘question of metaphysics,’ it would be in- 
teresting to know Mr. Lang’s opinion of the 
morality of the gentleman (vide the West- 
minster Gazette) who was recently lucky 
enough to buy a copy of the first edition 
of Charlotte Bronté’s Villette (three volumes) 
for one shilling from a secondhand book- 
seller in the Eastern Counties.” 

Our impression is, that Mr. Lang has 
already given his verdict in the moral 
aspect of such “ bargains.” (By the way, 
the very word “‘ bargain” implies that the 
dealer has been paid less than absolute 
es | would dictate.) The sophism (or 
sound argument) with which most book- 
hunters satisfy their conscience is, that they 
cannot be both buyer and seller too, and a 
dealer should know his business. There 
are also those who permit their lucky pur- 
chases to stand against their unlucky ones, 
and cry quits. 





Mr. Davipson is a poet of whom we 
have tidings too seldom; but a little re- 
minder of his Fleet Street Eclogues comes 
to us in the form of 4A Foursome at Rye, 
a poem designed on somewhat similar lines 
by Mr. John Somerville. The game of golf 
has never had more zealous eulogy than is 
offered it in this bright little poem. Here 
is a sonnet on the Golfer’s Joys: 


“Seven are the golfer’s joys. And first, the 
drive 


Which flies o’er bunkers straight towards the 


green : 
Second, the cleek-shot, taken strong and clean, 
Which makes him feel ’tis good to be alive ; 
Third, is the perfect loft which does not dive 
Into the ditch, but drops and rolls serene 
— towards the oe and fourth, the 
een 


Joy with a worthy foeman well to strive. 


Fifth is the noble putt, so fair and true, 

Which like an arrow towards the hole, 

And makes the sky look bright, tho’ it be 
stormy : 

— is a hole in hand, when all looked 

ue : 

And seventh the crowning joy which calms 
the soul— 

The almost perfect bliss of being dormy !” 





How many more books still lie buried in 
the old National Observer? We ask, because 
almost from the inception of that paper 
the writers in its pages have been gathe 
their contributions into volumes; yet sti 
more volumes come, whose germ, at any 
rate, found place there. Shae there 
are published, for instance, Diogenes in 
London, The Autobiography of a Boy and 


Monologues of the Dead, Old John and The 
Stone Dragon, The Celtic Twilight and Barrack- 
Room Ballads, The Law's Lumber-Room and 
The Rhythm of Life, The Golden Age and 
Women’s Tragedies. 





Anp now comes Through a Glass Lightly, 
a most attractively printed little book, a 
mere featherweight of literature, by Mr. 
T. T. Gregg, who writes thus in his prefatory 
note of the editor who printed the majority 
of its contents :—‘“‘ It would not be easy for 
me to y Mr. W. E. Henley the deep 
debt of gratitude I owe him for the li 
ae which, in common wi 
wa others, I have always received at his 

an ? 





We like Mr. Gregg’s dedication: “To 
my father, from whose generous cellars has 
floated up much of the inspiration of the 
following essays.” It is a wise author that 
has such a father. Here is a taste of that 
inspiration : 

‘‘ Nectar is but a vague and shilly-shallying 


ism, which can by no stretch of 
be applied to the nobler stuff. For 
the , and primitive man in their image, 


only when they were athirst. They 
never sipped their liquor. Not theirs (poor 
devils!) to roll it round the tongue, to toss it 
pla: y against the palate, to let it trickle ex- 
quisitely down a gullet of educated sensibility.” 


And here we leave a book clearly not in- 
tended for us. 





In the dedicatory letter to a friend 
which Mr. David Christie Murray prefixes 
to his new volume of Tals in Prose 
and Verse, he says that his versified 
Tales have been improvisations. One 
was dictated to a friend after dinner. We 
may yet be called upon to consider Mr. 
Murray as a serious poet, for he writes: 
‘«T have long been labouring on an ambitious 
something which may yet turn out to be a 
poem, and in the profound -quiet and loneli- 
ness of the winter retreat into which I have 
stolen I may yet have the good fortune to 
finish it.” 





Ar a time when a among the 
popular magazines is so keen as at present, 
a bold advertisement is, we suppose, 
necessary. But the following almost sins 
against the rules of the game : 


“RANJY'’S BAT 


may be depended upon to make a e of 
cricket in ing and exciting. That is the 
secret of Ranjy’s popularity. e ‘—— Maga- 
vide each 


zine’ may be ded upon to pro 
month the most in ing bu of articles 


and stories published. That is the secret of its 
success.” 


And so on. 





An Irish correspondent writes : 


‘“‘ Early among the celebrations of ’98 comes 
the Fainne an Lae (‘The a Day’) anew 
weekly paper published at Dublin in the Irish 
—-. The rena = lies ed partie 
consists of an eight-page sheet, prin 
in English, and partl in the amagtel Taide 
type, which has come down almost unchanged 
from the beautiful uncial characters of the 
Book of Kells and other admired Irish MSS. 
The Saxon will probably sniff at certain 
eccentricities of i orthography. Not 
that I am among those who condemn it as 
a clumsy medium even for spelling Irish. It 
seems to me well enough adapted to express the 








native sounds, but hopeless for foreign names 
or words. Thus New York as Nuadh 
Fabhrac ; William Coinnigh, Ard Dligheadoir, 
somehow seems less convincing than William 
Kenny, Solicitor-General; but the most in- 
Se a ee 

iao Chow. Thisis so grotesque that a stranger 
to the language will scarcely believe me when 
I state that it fairly uces the correct 
Chinese pronunciation. But as you may, 


the since of a journal for of 
ne cepeee tee 


i i — nationality by 
its almost is @ serious 
me sone en Ee Le 


the past we might still have the Pictish language 
and nationality am us. Some will retort, 

ably although womay sdtalhthatertsd postsy 

y> ugh we ma: itthefervi 

of the cry of Thomas Dawe ‘ to have lost entirely 
the nativnal language is death,’ in our saner 
moments, in plain prose, we may doubt if Corn- 
wall would be better off to-day if her ancient 
language had not died with Dolly Pentreath.” 





On the authority of O. K. 8. in the Zllus- 
trated London News, we may state that Mr. 
Rudyard Ki ling has completed a new 
novel, entitled Zhe Burning of the ‘‘ Sarah 
Sands,” which is described as “a stirring 
historical tale of maritime adventure.” The 
title itself is stirring enough, as Mr. Kipling’s 
titles are apt to be. 





Tue authoritative memoir of the late Sir 
Frank Lockwood is to be written by a 
fellow Q.C. M.P., Mr. A ine Birrell. 
It is to be hoped that the book will be 
kept short. 





Mr. Murray announces a memoir of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck. This biography, based on 
Princess Mary’s private diaries and letters, 
will be pre by the editor of The 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Mr. Atrrep Nutr has expressed a wish 
to reply to the letter of Sir Walter Besant in 
our week’s issue, but we regret our 
inability to depart from the announcement 
we then made that the correspondence upon 
“The Author’s Figures’’ must cease. e 
think that our readers, having heard both 
sides over a period of some weeks, will have 
no difficulty in making up their minds on 
the questions raised. 





Mr. Ricnarp Le Gatiienne left for New 
York, in the Teutonic, with his wife last 
Wednesday. Mr. Lane has in hand, for 
production next month, Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
new novel Z'he Romance of Zion Chapel. 





A postxumovs volume by the late Philli 
Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts, will be 
issued shortly by Messrs. Service & Paton. 
It will be entitled The Best Methods of 
Promoting Spiritual Life, and will contain a 
portrait of the author. 





Tue author of Zhe Gadfly—Mrs. E. L. 
Voynich, whom most reviewers have taken 
for a male novelist—is now engaged on a 
novel of Austrian life. Mrs. Voynich is 
an American lady who has lived much on 
the Continent. 
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| thus I could not but think that their -| 6f1 for the inkstains t yet entirel 
REPUTATIONS siiins hed a ehailleetty mover to Yo nodiced in| waned Hiotn thy: face When sort” of 
RECONSIDERED. best perp ey! but spirits are less distracted | histories do writers compose now ?” 


HENRY FIELDING, 


On the first day of January, 1898, I departed 
this life at my lodging in London, The 
reader who has an Account of a 
Journey from this World to the Next, discov- 
ered by Mr. Fielding a hundred and ~ years 
ago in Catherine-street, Strand, will need 
no further description of the stages and 
incidents of my soul’s from the 
Palace of Death to Elysium. The fashions 
of the dead do not ge. I did not, as 
might be expected, travel in an immaterial 
man car, and cross Ooc in the 
host of an excursion steamer, these modern 
inventions not having as yet been imitated 
by mechanics of the invisible world, It was 
the ancient coach drawn by ghosts of dead 
posting horses, though I will not swear they 
never drew a tramway car or an omnibus, 
that carried me off from the house in 
Warwick-lane. The old ferry-boat bore me 
across the dark river. ithout further 
particulars, then, I beg you to conceive me 
as having through the usual adven- 
tures, and been admitted to Elysium b 
Minos. There is nothing very new to te 
until my arrival at the delicious grove of 
orange-trees, which is the favourite haunt 
of such spirits as in life pursued art. You 
remember, do you not, that here my fore- 
runner heard Orpheus =! and Sappho 
sing, and meanwhile talk with Homer, 
who sat listening with Madam Dacier in his 
ee! Virgil came up to him with Mr. 
Addison under his arm, and Dick Steele 
following, and the author talked with 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

I began eagerly to inquire for the great 
men who had died in my time; but a tall 
ghost, curiously like a picture of Thackeray, 
replied, ‘‘ My dear Sir, it is useless to seek 
for them. It is the same here as yonder. 
The new-comers are like little children. 
They roam the Elysian fields and rest in the 
meads of asphodel, and have no desire to 
be spoken to. But after a time—well, after 

ou have been as many years here as I have 

een—you'll say the novelty begins to fade ; 
vanitas vanitatum—is that not so?” and he 
turned familiarly to the ghost of Charles. 
Dickens. 

“No place can be dull,” was the answer, 
“that has Father Henry in it. What a 
smile he has, to be sure; it is not a plain, 
common, ordinary smile, formed by parting 
the lips and. showing a set of teeth. It 
bg with a little twitching of the muscles, 
and then it runs up the side of his cheek 
and plays over his features, and mocks and 
dances and gleams amid the ghostly smoke 
sucked by ghostly lips out of the ghost of 
his old tobacco pipe.’ 

“His pipe and his smile,” interrupted 
Thackeray: ‘that’s you all over, Charles. 
Get the oddities of a man and it’s as much as 
you know of him.”” Upon which it seemed to 
me that Dickens was a little out of counten- 
ance; but I did not observe him closely, for at 
this moment Fielding came up, leaning on 
the arm of Sir Walter Scott. Beholding them | 





by such mere differences in shape and contour 
as that the countenance of one inclines to 
length and the other to heaviness. These are 
but superficial characteristics due to the acci- 
dents of birth and race, From the scraps of 
conversation I heard, it appeared they had 
been rane matters not often spoken of 
in Elysium, and the result was an animation 
in the bearing of each that made me see at 
once how they an equal love of life 
and still were alike capable of ms mee 
genially from the outside. Scott, now that 
the baths of Elysium had washed off the 
imprint of care and tribulation, was the 
more gleeful and pawky, and his laugh was 
very frank and loving ; yet it ap to me 
that Fielding’s was the keener wit, and he 
surveyed even the orange groves and the 
spirits who haunted them with a glance of 
ble irony that was more amiable 
even Swift’s, use it had no bitter- 
ness. And, indeed, I noticed that the famous 
English novelists (as could be seen by their 
use of the term Father) bowed to him as their 
chief, Scott did so and Thackeray and 
Dickens, and I noticed that when rge 
Eliot came past, were she ever so much 
engaged discussing the establishment of a 
sociological school in heaven with George 
Henry Lewes, she dropped a curtsey when 
she came near Fielding. Sp thoug: tec d 
ts paid him an equal respect, he re- 
lasall ot their greetings carelessly though 
not unkindly, and seemed listening to 
Sir Walter, who was mirthfully upholding 
the pre-eminence of eighteenth-century 
Scotland as the hardest drinking country in 
the world. 

‘Many a time down below there, Harry,” 
he was saying, “I wished you could have 
foregathered in Auld ie with some 
of our five and six-bottle men. Put ‘a 
tappit hen’ between Squire Western and 
Duncan Forbes, Lord President of the 
Session, and the President wouldn’t be first 
under the table. As to your clergy they 
were a feeble folk, if one were to judge 
from your Supple, not to be compared with 
such a man as Dr. Alexander Webster, 
nicknamed ‘Magnum Bonum.’ Ministers, 
lawyers, and lairds in my young days were 
all jovial alike.” 

“*Pon my soul, Walter,” said Fielding, 
“thou makest me almost wish Minos 
turned me back to be reincarnated as a 
jolly Scot, though my experience of them 
was none of the pleasantest; but here is a 
new-comer. Let us ask him what has been 
going on down there since thou left it, and 
whether our ancient craft is flourishing or 
not.” 

“Fen as you like, Harry,” said Scott; 
“ but the last I heard was that a regiment of 
dull fellows were still beating the old drum 
I handed to Dumas, and that the big bow- 
wow style is succeeding better than ever.” 

“« Prithee, friend,” said Fielding, turning 
to me, “‘if thou hast imagination enough to 
conjure back the memory of an 
appetite thou mayest also fancy I have 

ed thee to supper and a bottle of wine. 
Thou wilt then converse of what interests 
thee, which I have no doubt is the kingdom 





“T have no doubt you are aware, Mr. 
Fielding,” was my answer, ‘that the reading 
world is vastly enlarged since your day. 
Population has increased, education has 
been extended to all classes, bringing in 
millions of new readers; and beyond sea, 
in the United States and Canada, in Aus- 
tralia and India and South Africa, there is 
a public many times larger than you knew.” 

Scott appeared to kindle at these words. 
“A man must have a real grip of human 
nature to appeal to them all,” he said. 

“Tt does not work out that way,” I 
answered. ‘‘The novelists are divided into 
groups. Some call themselves romantic and 
write historical novels somewhat like yours, 
except that they depend on situation and 
leave outcharacterand humour.” Scott’s face 
expressed the utmost amazement at this 
exception ; but I proceeded—“ A ve good 
line 1s to work theology or politics.” te his 
is the way we used to talk of tradesmen,” in- 
terjected Scott.) ‘‘Then there are num- 
bers who work the sea business, and others 
who tilt at the marriage law, or the Married 
Woman’s Property Act, or the war between 
male and female.’ 

“God bless my soul,” said Fielding, ‘“‘has 
it come to that? Then I wrote those 
initial chapters to Zom Jones in vain. It 
was the bookseller fellow who began it. His 
Pamelas and Clarissas crowded attention on 
one little sickly spot in life instead of 
human nature with all its different sides. 
But to think of him being imitated! Well, to 


be sure, ’tis easier to imitate Richardson 


than to follow Cervantes; and I’ll warrant 
these newly educated crowds have little 
knowledge of the ancients to qualify the 
crudity of their taste. Let’s go on comparing 
our merry days on earth,” he said to Scott, 
and turned away. “I printed my 
pamphlets as pamphlets,” he added. 

: Seott, however, turned on me with a little 
touch of severity in his voice. “I hope,” 
he said, ‘“ that writers still recognise Field- 
ing as the father of the English novel. I'd 
expect them to turn against Shakespeare 
as soon as against him.” 

“The best admire him as much as 
ever,” I replied; ‘but the women don’t 
like him.” Fielding smiled, and said 
that for all his praise of women he never 


had | expected them to read him, but still he 


would like to hear their objections; so 
in that region where nothing but truth can 
find utterance I was literally compelled to 
act the part of devil’s advocate. 

‘They say that the Tom Jones theory of 
life is: degrading to the sex,” I replied. 
‘That to let him escape punishment for his 
licentiousness and give Sophia to his em- 
braces was criminal. One eminent novelist 
complains that Tom had no conscience; 
another says he would turn out a drunken, 
profligate husband, and that your happy 
ending was only a beginning of misery.” 
Scott was about to Pres to this with heat, 
when his companion motioned him to be 
silent. 

‘Tf this be criticism,” quoth he, “criticism 
is as bad as it was in my own day; but 
don’t they like my women?” 
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_ “Oh, Mr. Fielding,” I said, “the names | expurgated edition for women and children.” | our old friend Sancho Panza in him; and 
Fielding stared at this piece of: intelli 


of your shady fem 
mention. Mrs. Slipslop and Lady Booby, 
Miss Matthews and . Waters, Molly Sea- 
grim, Laetitia Snap, and Lady Beliaston 
what a disreputable crew, to be sure; then 

your landladies, barmaids, kitchen-wenches 
To thy pa 5 woman !” ‘ 

Fie. ’s good-humour was imperturb- 
able. Prag tell me,” he said — “ and 
pardon me for using the direct terms of the 
time I lived in — would it be considered 
a very unusual occurrence in the world 
thou hast left if a young squire seduced a 

amekeeper’s daughter? Is there no 

iss Matthews, no Lady Bellaston, no Lady 
Booby in the elegant society thou hast come 
from? Are the inns kept by virtuous land- 
ladies and pure barmaids? No, thou 
answerest; why, then, had I to go back 
to the world I would prefer my own 
truth-telling time.” 

“ But they say,” I argued, “that you 
must have actually preferred the shady side 
of life—in short, that these characters are 
brought in for the sake of playing with 
vice; that you positively enjoy a risky 
situation.” 

“ Well, well,” said Fielding, ‘“‘I re- 
member, before thou camest, Walter, there 
was a fat man, who had been a critic and a 
poet, sought me all over Elysium. I was 
sitting with William Hogarth at the time, 
and both wishing there was some vice and 
ugliness here, were it only to heighten the 
good and beautiful by contrast, when he 
posted up to say that Richardson’s work 
was diseased and mine healthy. ‘Bom 
word, he never gave me a chance to thank 
him, but talked of Kant and Hegel and 
object and subject till I was glad to esca: 
from him. He knew that I had drawn the 
human animal, not, indeed, with all those 
deep passions and aspirations which are 
discovered by Homer and Shakespeare, but 
as he was in our unheroic age. I was 
entirely honest in the matter, I assure thee, 
and painted society just as I saw it.” 

“They hold that you never saw the 
spiritual side,” said I. ‘There is no 

turm und Drang experience in your heroes, 
no — of the soul, no deep insight 
through the garmentage of life into what is 
essential and eternal.” 

“What the devil does this all mean?” 
cried Fielding in surprise. ‘I know that 
Minos has turned my old friend Square, the 
philosopher, back into the world, but he has 
picked up a new lingo if this be he under 
another shape. Canst thou explain it, Scott?” 

“Not a doit!” answe Sir Walter. 
“Yet I seem to remember to have heard 
mutterings of the kind while still in the 
flesh. They were encouraged by Goethe and 
a Scotch disciple of his, to whom I paid 
scarcely as much attention as he deserved.” 

“I suppose, then,” said Fielding, “ the 
principal use now of Zom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews and the rest is only to serve as 
butter paper—that is to say, if any copies of 
these works still survive.” 

“Not at all,” was my reply. “The 
number of readers is now greater than ever. 
More new editions and more copies are issued 
to-day than in your lifetime. y, not long 


ago one of your descendants made an 


are scarcely fit for |, 





Linens ton eee 2 
‘* Always at a time of great literary activity 
and healthy movement,” I said, ‘‘you are 
admired and placed at the top. The strong 
men recognise your strength. It is the w 
second-rater who runs you down, and when 
I left the game was all in the hands of the 
second-raters. They make a f sme: noise, and 
pone fancy or deceive themselves into 

cying that they express the opinion of the 
day. But they have no influence at all on 
the best intellects, sags oa to make them 
ignore contemporary literature altogether, 
unl on teeiacen and the rest.” 

As was to be e from his uent 
invocation of “the bright love of fame,” the 

+ novelist appeared highly gratified at 
this intelligence, and asked what it was they 
most admired in him. Did they like those 
exercises in the mock heroic, the composition 
of which had made him so proud? Or the 
copious and learned extracts that illiterate 
Grub-street could not amg id ices = 

ing essays in criticism di ike 
kind 0 seenemadh round the story ? 

“ Only a little for these things,” was my 
reply ; “ but most of all for that they hold 
you to be the greatest master of narrative 

le who ever wrote in the lish tongue. 

e supple, sinewy strength of the sentences ; 
their apparent ease and simplicity; their 
real force and expression and mastery are 
unapproached. Other writers may beat you 
in detail. Sterne’s dialogue is occasionally 
more vividly characteristic. Swift’s irony, 
though never quite so fine and finished, is 
- times more x agg | effective. got gg 

rowne is richer in image sug- 
tion. Johnson has at force and 
ignity, but the prose of TZom Jones, 
taking it all ra is easily first, be- 
fore even that of Addison or Steele, and 
far before that of Thackeray, who alone 
among recent writers has approached it. And 
in Zom Jones your style is at its best. In 
Joseph Andrews it had not fully matured ; 
while in Amelia it is past its meridian. This 
is an age of scholarship, and there are 
scores of youths who could make a show of 
as much learning as you possessed. What you 
prided yourself most on was capable of being 
acquired ; the style which was only half- 
conscious is inimitable.” 

Sir Walter Scott heard this with very 
slight admiration. ‘‘ When I was launchin 
my three-deckers,” he said, ‘‘ we paid mu 
less attention to mere form. I myself liked 
Tom Jones best, because I felt the grip of 
amaninit. There never was any weakness, 
whatever the other faults might be, in 
anything done by Fielding. And there is 
not one of the women you mention brought 
in merely for the sake of a ‘warm’ scene. 
Molly and Mrs. Waters have their place in 
as grand a plot as was ever laid. As to 
Lady Bellaston, faith, Harry, you went just 
a trifle over the score for once; but the rest 
are drawn frank and free from Mother 
Nature, though you were luckier with the 
women characters than the men. Squire 
Western and Parson Adams are two that 
never were beaten, and are never likely to 
be. The rest are not very extraordinary. 
There is Partridge—he has too much of 





akin ven ak te 


'Allworthy makes me think of Taylor the 
-water-poet’s prayer when he, being drunk, 
asked-the Virgin for strength to leap on his 
horse, eer tee? A bo he fell on 
t’other side—‘ Oh, Lady ! Dear Lady 
! when you are you are too 
’—and Thwack’em and Square——” 

“ Hold, hold, Scott,” cried Fielding, “ or 
thou wilt leave me as poor in reputation as 
my Lady Floribel was after two aap, 5-7 

ht her leaning on the shoulders of Joseph 
Anuirows, . Come, i have ao gage of 
is, and I cannot help myself by printi 
it in a new initial chapter. Orpheus i 
Sappho are going to give a concert; let us 
and hear them again, for, pon my word, 
if protest ’tis the nearest approach to a play- 
house that Elysium affords.” 

Here the MS. suddenly breaks off, just as 
its predecessor had done ; and if there were 
any more, it has, as Fielding said of the 
other, probably been destroyed in rolling 
up pens, tobacco, &c., and those who know 
the passage know also the ——. it 
contains. ; 


THE SNARK’S SIGNIFICANCE. 
L 


ulation has been spent 
over sw hidden meanings in Lewis 
Carroll’s Hunting of the Snark. The inclina- 
tion to search for these was strictly natural, 
though the search was destined to fail. 

It is ible that the author was half- 
consciously laying a trap, so readily did he 
take to the inventing of puzzles and things 
enigmatic; but to those who knew the man, 
or who have divined him correctly — 
his writings, the explanation is fairly 


simple. 

. Dodgson had a mathematical, a 
logical, and a philosophical mind ; and when 
these qualities are united to a love of the 

tesque, the resultant fancies are sure to 
Fave & quite peclier charm, © charm oo 
much the greater because its source is subtle 
and eludes all attempts to grasp it. Some- 
times he seems to revel in ideas which are 
not merely illogical but anti-logical, as 
where the Bellman supplies his crew with 
charts of the ocean in which the land is 
omitted for the sake of simplicity, and 
“north poles and equators, tropics, zones 
and meridian lines” are rejected because 
‘they are merely conventional signs.” Or, 
as in the Barrister’s ; ware bg the Fig, 
being charged with deserting his sty, the 
Snark pleads an alibi in mitigation At 
other times, when the nonsense seems most 
exuberant, we find an underlying order, a 
method in the madness, which makes us 
feel that even when he gives Fancy the 
rein the jade knows that the firm hand is 
there and there is no risk of a spill, such as 
seems to be the fate of so many nonsense- 
writers, if we may judge by the average 
burlesques of the day. Take ‘‘Jabberwocky,” 
for instance. The very words are unknown 
to any language, ancient or modern; but 


Mvon fruitless 





they are so valuable that we have — 
them and translated them into most lan- 
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ages, ancient and modern. Whst should 
we do without “ chortle,” “ uffish,” “ beam- 


ish,” “ galumphing,” and the rest? The 
‘looks, when we. ‘it, like the wander- 
ings of one insane; but as we read we find 


we have a work of creative genius, and that 
our language is enriched as to its vocabulary. 

Whether the humour consists chiefly in 
the conscious defiance of logic by a logical 
mind, or in the half-unconscious control by 
that logical mind of its lively and grotesque 
fancies, in either case the charm arises from 
pew gary ty we-cenree Pg and Pe 
need not rised if the feeling that 
this is so bintie many to look for some 
hidden pu: in his writings. 

The origin of The Hunting of the 
Snark is very singular. Mr. Dodgson was 
walking alone one evening, when the words, 
“For the Snark was a jum, you see,” 
came spontaneously into his head, and the 

m was written up to them. I have 
eard it said that Wagner began ‘‘ The Ring 
of the Nibelungs” by writing Siegfried’s 
‘** Funeral March,” which certainly contains 
the most important motives in the work, and 
that the rest of the trilogy, or tetralogy, 
was developed out of it; but as this great 
work, though finished after the publication 
of The Hunting of the Snark (1876), was 
certainly begun before it, it is scarcely open 
to me to maintain that the great German 
master of musical drama plagiarised in his 
methods from our distinguished humorist. 

Starting in this way, our author wrote 
three stanzas of his poem (or “‘ fits” of his 
“agony,” as he called them), and asked if 
I would design three illustrations to them, 
explaining that the composition would some 
day be introduced in a book he was con- 
templating; but as this latter would certainly 
not be ready for a considerable time, he 
thought of gem be poem for private 
circulation in the instance. hile I 
was making sketches for these illustrations, 
he sent me a fourth “ fit,” asking for another 
drawing; shortly after came a fifth “fit,” 
with a similar request, and this was followed 
by a sixth, seventh, and eighth. His mind 


not being ~~ with “~ other book at |. 
eme seem 


the time, this continually to 
be suggesting new developments; and having 
extended the ‘“‘agony”’ thus far beyond his 
original intentions, Mr. Dodgson decided to 
publish it at once as an independent work, 
without waiting for Sylvie and Bruno, of 
which it was to have formed a feature. 

I rather regretted the extension, as it 
seemed to me to involve a disproportion 
between the scale of the work and its 
substance ; and I doubted if the expansion 
were not greater than so slight a structure 
would bear. shes = ** Walrus and Carpenter ” 
appeared to appier in its proportion, and 
it peer little whether a et it yer 
——_ a eae = classified among 
iterary vertebrata. However, on re-reading 
the Snark now I feel it to be unquestion- 
ably funny a I cannot wish 
any part cut out; so I su my fears 
were unfounded. wigan 

I remember a clever undergraduate at 
Oxford, who knew the Snark by heart, 
telling me that on all sorts of occasions, in 
all the daily incidents of life, some line from 
the poem was sure to occur to him that 





exactly fitted. Most people will have noticed 


this peculiarity of Lewis Carroll’s writings. 
In the thick rf the great miners’ strike of 
1893 I sent to the Westminster Gazette 
a quotation from Alice in Wonderland 
about a mine; not a coal-mine, it is true, 
but amustard-mine. Alice having hazarded 
the s ion that mustard is a mineral, 
the Duchess tells her that she has a 
mustard-mine on her estate, and adds, ‘‘The 
moral of that is—the more there is of mine 
the less there is of yours”; which goes to 
the root of the whole system of commercial 
competition, and,was marvellously apt when 
landowners were struggling for their 
royalties, mine-owners for their profits, rail- 
way companies for cheap fuel, and miners 
for Wages ; each for ‘‘meum” against 
“ um. 

In our correspondence about the illustra- 
tions, the coherence and consistency of the 
nonsense on its own nonsensical understand- 
ing often became prominent. One of the 
first three I had to do was the disappearance 
of the Baker, and I not unnaturally invented 


a Boojum. Mr. ey wrote that it was 
a — monster, but that it was inad- 
— e. All his ec peo 
jum were quite unimaginable, and he 
a the path aR mercee so. I assented, 
of course, though reluctant to dismiss what 
I am still confident is an accurate repre- 
sentation. I hope that some future Darwin, 
in a new Beagle, will find the beast, or 
its remains; if he does, I know he will 
confirm my drawing. 
When I sent Mr. Dodgson the sketch of 
the hunting, in which I had personified 
Hope and Care— 


‘* They sought it with thimbles, they sought it 
with care, 
They pursued it with forks and hope”— 


he wrote that he admired the figures, but 
that they interfered with the point, which 
consisted in the mixing up of two meanings 
of the word ‘‘ with.” I replied, “‘ Precisely, 
and I intended to add a third—‘in com- 
any with’—and so develop the point.” 
This view he cordially accepted, and the 
ladies were admitted. 

In the copy bound in vellum which he 
gave me the dedication runs: ‘ Presented 
to Henry Holiday, most patient of artists, 
by Charles L. n, most exacting, but 
not most ungrateful of. authors, 29, 
1876.” 

The above instance will show that though 
he justly desired to see his meanings pre- 
served, he was not exacting in any un- 
reasonable spirit. The accompanying letter, 
written after the work was complete, will 
sufficiently show the friendly tone which 
had characterised our correspondence. 

Henry Ho.ipay. 

Jan. 26, 1898, 


[CoPy. ] 


‘* My DEAR HouipAy,—I finished off my letter 
at Brighton yesterday in a hurry, and omitted 
to say how ym zt I am with the proofs you 
sent me. They seem to me most successfull 
cut, and I agree with you in thinking the h 
of ‘ Hope ’ # great success ; it is quite lovely. 

On my return here last night, I found the 
charming chess-boards, for which acespt m 
best thanks. My sister and I have play 
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several games of ‘ Go- >on them aiready. 
(I need hardly remark they serve just as 


pre that, or for draughts, as they do for 
chess. 
Now for another bit of designing, if you 
don’t mind undertaking it. Macmillan writes 
me word that the gorgeous cover will cost 
ls 4d. a a! Whereas we can’t really afford 
more than 5d. or 6d., as we must. not charge 
more than 3s. for the book. My idea is this, 
to have a simpler cover for the 3s. copies, 
which will, no doubt, be the ones usually sold, 
but to offer the us covers also at 4s., which 
will be vother, os e rich and thse who wish 
to give them as presents. What I want you 
to do is to e ‘ Alice’ as a guide, and 
design covers requiring about the same amount 
of guld, or, better, a little less. As ‘ Alice’ 
and the ‘ Looking-Glass’ have both got 
| seg faces outside, I should like these to 

pretty, as a contrast, and I don’t think we 
can do better than to take the head of ‘ Hope’ 
for the first side, and ‘Care’ for the second; 
and, as these are associated with ‘forks’ and 
‘thimbles’ in the poem, what do you think 
of surrounding them, one with a border of 
interlaced forks, the other with a shower of 
thimbles? And what do you think of putting 
a bell at each corner of the cover, instead of a 
single line? The only thing to secure is that the 
total amount of gold required shall be rather 
less than on the cover of ‘ Alice.’ 

All these are merely suggestions : you will be 
a far better judge of the matter than I can be, 
oe a may think of some quite different, 
an 


tter, design.— Yours ever truly, 
L. Dopason. 
The Chestnuts, Guildford, Jan. 15, 1876.” 





II. 


Homan perversity has identified the Snark 
with everything possible and impossible. 
There exist people who, led away by the 
exquisite demonstration given to the 
Butcher by the Beaver, have seen in it 
a treatise on pure mathematics. Others 
will have it that the Bellman is only 
an Arctic explorer and the Snark the 
North Pole; while a few, basing their 
conjecture on the fact that the Barrister 
bears, in his portrait, an extraordinary 
resemblance to the late Dr. Kenealy, 
maintain that the Snark is the Tichborne 
Claimant. In fact, each reader finds the 
Snark that he deserves. My own is Fortune, 
and I am always lost in astonishment at the 

eople who think it can be anything else. 

bserve the things with which its capture 
was attempted. Why, the mere mention of 
railway shares and soap is sufficient of itself 
to establish my thesis. And then look at 
the dramatis persone and their actions. The 
Butcher, perceiving that novelty is the 
secret of success, announces himself as the 
only beaver-butcher in this or any other 
country, and the Baker aims at interest 
by specialising in bride-cakes, Even the 
Banker, whose celebrated interview with 
the Bandersnatch gave him so great a fright 
“ that his waistcoat turned white,” abandons 
his legitimate business in favour of the issue 
of insurance policies against fire and damage 
from hail. The Barrister dreams of points of 
the utmost nicety and rarity, and the influence 
of luck in the court is prettily emphasised 
by the Snark’s assumption of the preroga- 
tives of the Judge. The Bellman is. a truly 
pathetic figure. He is the type of the man 
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who pursues fortune without any sufficient 
consideration of the facts of practical life, 
and I fancy that he must, at one time or 
another, have lost a good deal of money on 
the Stock Exchange. His sorrowful remark 
that “‘he had = when the wind was 
due East, that the ship would no¢ travel 
due West,” is just what one could expect 
from a disappointed speculator. Of the 
Billiard-marker nothing is recorded, save 
that ‘“‘his skill was immense”; but that of 
itself was more than sufficient justification 
for his joining in the search for Fortune, 
and he may well have been the most success- 
ful in the end of all the crew. The 
dichotomy of Snarks into those which have 
“ feathers and bite” and those which have 
‘‘ whiskers and scratch” does not, I think, 
indicate anything more than a belief that 
there is more than one sort of good fortune, 
and that all are somewhat to be feared. 
The habit—common, apparently, to all 
Snarks—of breakfasting at five o’clock tea 
and dining the day afterwards, so obviously 
typifies the tendency of Fortune not to come 
to a man until it is too late to give him any 
pleasure that it is unnecessary to labour the 
int. The taste—‘ meagre and hollow, 
ut crisp ””—I regard as finally settling the 
question. All varieties of Snark have them, 
and the most fortunate of mankind freely 
admit that this is the real flavour of success. 
On my hypothesis the Bandersnatch would 
be Scandal. In Through the Looking- 
Glass this creature is more than once 
referred to as extraordinarily difficult to 
stop or to catch, and the judicious reader 
ill remember how the Banker entirely 
failed to divert its attacks by the offer of large 
discount or even bearer cheques. But what, 
then, is the Boojum? It is a. kind of Snark 
—that is clear from twenty passages. But 
if a sort of good fortune, how could it have 
so distressing an effect upon the man they 
called Ho? Well, I think a Boojum is 
that sort of sudden, unexpected luck which 
uts a man “ above his boots,” carries him 
into a sphere in which he is miserable, and 
makes his wife cut the greengrocer’s lady. 
It is a very dangerous creature, and the 
warning of the Baker’s Uncle is more than 
justified. M. H. T. 


—_——. 


ITT. 


An ingenious friend of mine once main- 
tained, with considerable speciousness, that 
The Hunting of the Snark was written as a 
satire on the craving for what is called 
“social advancement.” According to his 
view, the people who hunt the Snark are 
the people who try to “get into Society,” 
the bankers, bakers, butchers, billiard- 
markers, and barristers of our day. They 
are headed by an individual who rings a 
bell because their endeavour is to attract 
attention. They never do get into Society, 
these good people. The Snark is never 


caught. They only find a Boojum, which 
my friend interpreted as a kind of suburban 
set, where they “ never are heard of again ” 
—in the Morning Post. The theory, on the 
face of it, has much to be said in its favour, 
and I trust to get further details from my 
informant. 


Why, for instance, did the 











Bellman always repeat everything three 
times : 

‘‘ What I say three times is true,” 
he says, with marked emphasis ? 


“ oe Fa a a. — j canonnes —— 
one of those tedious who always repea' 
themselves, and se Whee that a thing is 
roved if it is only asserted sufficiently o 
have met loads of them. Can you wonder 
that they never get into Society ? The suburban 
Boojum (which I take to be a kind of Browning 
Society) is the only place for them.” 


This seemed convincing, and I next inquired 
why it was the Baker who found the 
Boojum, and not one of the others. My 
friend’s reply was oracular. ‘ Bakers,” he 
said, ‘‘never get into Society. Barristers 
and bankers sometimes; bakers never. The 
Baker, therefore, was very rightly put out 
in the first round.” No further information 
could I extract from my friend, and when 
my questions grew pertinacious, he yawned 
and went away. For myself, I am tempted 
to accept his view, and to believe that 
the whole poem is a prophetic satire on 
the career of the late Barney Barnato. 
Students of the poem will remember that 
all the Snark-hunters’ names begin with a 
“B,” which is, I think, strong evidence of 


my theory. 
Sr. J. E. C. H. 


THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 
V.—Tue Ports or THe THAMES. 


Tue Thames has been sung in all ages of 
song. The Elizabethans, ‘naturally, saw it 
most as a pure and limpid stream, haunted 
of nymphs and re of love. r 
made it murmur t h a bridal lay. 
The urban Thames, the mes which re- 
flected the spires and gardens of London, 
does not live much in Elizabethan verse. 
The thoughts of the Elizabethans were not 
domestic, but were in the ends of the earth, 
Yet Herrick could not have failed to sing of 
the London Thames. He loved London. 
He greeted it with lyric rapture on his return 
to its streets, and when he bade them fare- 
well it was to the river that he committed 
his tears. No lovelier lyric of the pride and 
sweetness of Elizabethan London remains to 
us than this song, in which the “ silver- 
wristed Naides” and “golden Cheapside” 
are quaintly packed : 
‘* IT send, I send here my supremest kiss 

To thee, my silver-footed Thamasis 

No more shall I reiterate thy strand, 

Whereon so many stately structures stand : 

Nor in the summer’s sweeter ings go 

To bath in thee, as thousand others doe ; 

No more shall I along thy christall glide, 

In barge with boughs and rushes beautifi’d 

With soft-smooth virgins for our chaste 


disport, 
en Kingstone, and to Hampton 
urt . 


Never againe shall I with finnie ore 

Put from or draw unto the faithfull shore, 
And landing here, or safely landing there, 
Make way to my beloved Westminster, 

Or to the golden Cheap-side, where the earth 
Of Julia Herrick gave to me my birth. 








May all clean nimphs and curious water- 
es 
With swan-like state flote up and down thy 
streams : 


No drought upon thy wanton waters fall 

To make them leane and languishing at all : 
No ruffling winds come hither to disease 
Thy pure and silver-wristed Naides ! 

Keep up your state, ye streams; and as ye 


spring 
Never make sick your banks by surfeiting ! 
Grow young with tydes, and though I see ye 
never 
Receive this vow, so fare ye well for ever!” 


Michael Drayton did us a like service. 
He traced the river from Windsor down- 
wards, and it was on the river flowing through 
London that he spent himself : 


“Then to Westmiaster the next great Thames 
doth entertain ; 

That vaunts her palace large, and her most 
sumptuous fane 

—" tribunal seat that challengeth for 


The crowning of our kings, their famous 
sepulchres. 
Then goes he on along by that more beauteous 
strand, 
ing both the wealth and 
e land. 
(So many sumptuous bowers, within so little 


space, 
The all-beholding Sun scarce sees in all his 


bravery of 


race 
And on London leads, which like a 
crescent lies, 


Whose windows seem to mock the star- 
befreckled skies ; 

Besides her rising spires, so thick themselves 
that show, 

As do the bristling reeds within his banks 
that grow. 

There sees his crowded wharfs, and people- 
pest’red shores, 

His bosom overspread with shoals of labour- 


ing oars ; 

With that most costly bridge that doth him 

most renown 

By which he clearly puts all other rivers 

down.” 

But we owe the earliest deliberate poetical 
eulogy of London’s river to William Dun- 
bar, Scotland’s great disciple of Chaucer. 
The pomp of his lines has seldom been ex- 
celled. e saw London in the first years of 
the sixteenth century, when he came over 
from France in the train of ambassadors 
sent to negotiate the King’s marriage. 
And thus he saluted the “ Flour of Cities of 
All”: 

‘* Gemme of all joy, jasper of jocunditie, 
Most mighty carbuncle of virtue and 
valour, 

Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuitie ; 

Of royall cities rose and geraflour ; 
Empress of townés, exalt in bonour, 

In beawty berying the crone imperiall ; 

paradise, ing in pleasure : 

London, thou art the Flour of Cities all. 


Above all rivers thy River hath renowne, 
ose stremys, pleasant and pre- 


clare, 
Under thy lusty wallys renneth down, 
Where many a swanne doth swymme with 
wingis fare ; 
Where many a barge doth saile, and row 
with are, 
Where many a ship doth rest with toppe- 


royall. 
O towne of townes, patron and but compare 
London, thou art the Flour of Cities all.”’ 
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‘‘ Where many a swanne doth swymme 
‘with wingisfare” : surely all the beauty of the 
Thames that we howe not — is 8 os 
in that line. A livi t has sung of the 
Thames swans with a ae of sadness. The 
scene is Westminster and the song Mr. 
Watson’s. We quote two stanzas: 


‘‘ Two stately swans! What did they there ? 
Whence came they? Whither would they 


P 

Tink of them—thi so faultless fair— 

’Mid the black shipping down below ! 

On through the rose and gold they passed, 

And melted in the morn at last. 

We ne’er shall know: our wonderment 

No barren certitude shaJ] mar. 

They left behind them, as they went, 

A dream than knowledge ampler far ; 

Aud from our world they sailed away 

Into some visionary day.” 

Thus the centuries have distanced the 
‘“‘ glory and the dream ”’! 

Some fine lines in praise of the urban 
Thames occur in Cowley’s poem on the 
completion of Queen Henrietta Maria’s re- 
pairs of old Somerset House. The = 
endows the renovated pile with personality, 
and makes it sing its Queen’s and its own 


raise. | Note the — of the ‘ glorious 
ow” (Michael yton’s. ‘‘ crescent ”’) 


formed by the river between Westminster 
and Blackfriars : ' 


‘‘ Before my gate a street’s broad channel 


goes, 
a with waves of crowding people 
ows, 
And ev’ry day there passes by my side, 
Up to its western reach, the London tide, 
The springtides of the term: my front looks 


down 
On all the pride and bus’ness of the Town: 


My other fair and more majestic face 

(Who can the fair to more advantage place ?) 

For ever gazes on itself below, 

In the best mirror that the world can show. 
And there behold, in a long, bending row, 

How two joint cities make one glorious bow ; 

The midst, the noblest place, possess’d by me, 

Best to be seen by all, and all o’er see. 

Which way soe’er I turn my joyful eye, 

Here the great Court, there the rich Town, I 


On eithes cide dwells Safety and Delight, 
Wealth on the left, and Pow’r upon the right, 
T’ assure yet my defence, on either hand, 
Like mighty forts, in equal distance stand 
Two of the best and stateliest piles which e’er 
Man’s lib’ral piety of old did rear, 
Where the two princes of th’ apostle’s band, 
My neighbours and my guards, watch and 
command.” 
The interest of the poem, as a tribute 
of the Thames, is not exhausted in the 
above passages. We have not space to 
quote the lines in which the poet pleads 
against the ‘‘virtuoso’s’’ condemnation of 
the shabby Surrey side. But the follow- 
‘ing lines ring true to-day, and in- 
struct the Londoner how, as a patriot, he 
should eye the waters that chafe the 
Embankment : 


‘* And thou, fair River! who still pay’st to me 
Just homage in thy passage to the sea. 
Take here this one instruction as thou go’st : 
When thy mix’d waves shall visit every coast, 
— round the world their voyage they shall 
e 
And back tv thee some secret channels take, 


Ask them what nobler sight they e’er did meet, 
Le thy mighty Master’s sov’reign fleet, 
~ now triumphant o’er the main does 
ride, 
The terror of all lands, the ocean’s pride.” 


Savage—of all men—struck the same note 
in his poem, “London and Bristol Com- 
.” It is a pity that his outburst of 
ove to London was inspired by hate of 
Bristol : 
‘* Now silver Isis brightening flows along, 
Echoing from Oxford denen oanhs unde. song ; 
Then weds with Tame; and these, O London, 


see 

Swelling with naval pride, the pride of thee! 

Wide, deep, unsullied Thames, meandering 
glides 

And bears thy wealth on mild majestic tides. 

Thy ships, with gilded that vie, 

In glittering pomp strike wondering China’s 
eye; 

And thence returning bear, in splendid state, 

To Britain’s merchants, India’s eastern 

freight.” 

The poets of the Pool and of the lower 
Thames are few. As it is, we have the 
jingles of Taylor, the Water-Poet, remark- 
able as records of seventeenth century 
water-life. We have the breezy and 
melodious songs of Charles Dibdin, in which 
the sailors and watermen of Georgi 
days, their debauches, their loves, and their 
ships, are celebrated. But of imaginative 
poetry we have little below bridges. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE SALE OF MINOR POETRY. 


believe that a revival of interest 

in the works of living “minor” 
oets has resulted from the crowning of 
Mr Stephen Phillips’s Poems by the 
Acapemy. Inquiry shows, however, that 
this is not universally the case. We give 
below a selection of replies we have received 
from booksellers on the subject. It appears 
that. Ms, Ehliieste Peas. ane. ta bee 
demand, and that the sale of other con- 


sed poetry has in places been stimu- 
lated : 


A London bookseller sends the following 
report : 


*“*A new interest in poetry generally has 
been created by the ACADEMY in “ copning” 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems, and in bringing 
so prominently before its readers the merits of 
some other of our modern, not minor, ts ; 
for if the opinion of a bookseller be worth any- 
thing (which is doubtful, ing to your 
egotistical anonymous ent), the 
poetry of some of our so-called minor poets 
will bear comparison with, if it does not excel, 
much that has been written by the great poets 
of the past. 

When theaward of the ACADEMY becameknown 
there was a brisk demand for Mr. Phillips’s 
Poems and Mr. Henley’s Essay on Burns—the 
former guing out of print in three or four days. 
Two other books to which attention was drawn 
—Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All and Mr. Wat- 
'son’s Hope of the World—have been selling 
y well; while there has been a fair demand for 
Colonel John Hay’s Poems, Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 








Coming of Love, &c., Mr. Owen Seaman’s Battle 
of the Bays, Mr. Francis Thompson’s Poems, 
and the two volumes by Carmen Sylva. There 
has been a demand for Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s Col Poems, and Mr. Kipling’s 
Barrack-Room Ballads, Seven Seas, and rt- 
mental Ditties always sell well. 


Another London bookseller’s experience 
is less rosy. He writes : 
‘**T do not hesitate to say that, so far as our 


experience goes, the sale of the poems of Mr. 


on goa Phillips and Mr. Henry Newbolt has 

no effect whatever = ye sale * _— 
poetry generally—it is, an wa: i »& 
‘drug in the market,’ and with the exception 


of the spurt three or four , when we 
were introduced to Mr. Wateon, ‘Mr. Francis 
Thompson, Mr. John Davidson, and one or 
two others, who are still popular, there is 
absolutely no change to note. The general 
public will not have it at any price, and the 
number of bookbuyers is too small to make 
many volumes really su eg 


A Bristol correspondent writes : 


‘‘ Mr. Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads is 
worth more to the trade than the whole of the 
output of other versifiers. Of the latter, Mr. 
William Watson always sells. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s work is of interest now, but we have 
not yet met with an enthusiast among the 


urchasers of his Poem. Mr. Newbolt’s 
Admirals Ali sells freely.” 
From Birmingham we learn : 


‘‘Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems had been 
recognised in Birmingham by a small circle 
before he was crowned by the AcADEMY, but 
since then a greater interest has been awakened 
in him. Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals Ail is still 
in demand.” 


A Bournemouth bookseller writes : 


‘*T have always found a steady sale for some 
of the minor poets. Mr. Watson’s new poems, 
as issued, have always sold very fairly. Mr. 
Davidson’s ballads to sell well, and sell still. 
Mr. John B. Tabb’s Poems have sold fairly 
this season. Mr. Francis Thompson’s first 
volume of verse sold well, and his later volume 
has gone fairly. I think Mr. William Watson 
is erally accepted here as the favourite of 
melee minor poets, and Mr. Le Gallienne’s 


poetry sells.” 


A Cheltenham bookseller makes a sugges- 
tion : 


‘* We have done fairly well with Mr. Phillips’s 
Poems, but minor poets are very unsaleable. I 
would that minor poets would issue 
their early works in duinty little volumes, 
elegantly bound and printed, with one or two 

pretty illustrations, thus making attractive 
and inexpensive gift-books.”’ 

An Eastbourne bookseller, who has little 
demand for the works of living poets, 
endeavours te account for the fact : 


“I have received orders for Mr. Phillips’s 
Poems, but cannot say that it has caused any 
increased demand for minor poetry. Personally, 
I think ag ay Goes the decline in the readers of 
poetry is the dropping out of Poe 
most of the leading schools, more particularly 
boys’. At one time it always formed a part of 
education ; now it is quite an exception, except- 
ing in high-class ladies’ schools.” 
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‘THE WEEK. 


Re: principal books of the week are 
biographical ; and there is a continua- 

tion of the output of books of travel. But 

publishing, as a whole, remains inactive. 





Mr. Avstiy Dosson is the guardian of 
Hogarth’s fame in our generation; and he 
has just issued a new and revised edition of 
his biography of the artist. It contains much 
more matter than its predecessor, which was 
published in 1891. The “‘ Memoir” has been 
revised, the “ Bibliography ” extended, and 
the catalogues of Hogarth’s Prints and Paint- 
ings have been verified and supplemented. 
In a special preface to this edition Mr. 
Dobson makes the following interesting plea 
for Hogarth as a colourist : 


‘‘The unprecedented modern development of 
the graphic arts, and the prevalence of a milder 
method in satire, have, perhaps, somewhat 
attenuated the interest hitherto felt in Hogarth 
as an engraver and a pictorial moralist. But 
the tenacious admirer cannot fail to have 
observed with complacency that Hogarth’s 
reputation as a painter has grown, and con- 
tinues to grow. It is not of great importance 
now that during his lifetime Churchill called 
him ‘ Dauber,’ and Wilkes spoke of his por- 
traits as ‘almost beneath criticism,’ since they 
were simply flowers of faction. Yet it must be 
remembered that others of his contemporaries 
said much the same thing. Horace 7 ome 
for example, held the colouring of the is- 
munda to be ‘wretched,’ and he dnetell to 
sober earnest that ‘as % painter Ho, had 
but slender merit.’ The verdict of the Straw- 

Hill virtwoso was echoed by many, lon 
after the deaths of both artist and critic; an 
Hogarth’s pictures, dispersed for the most part 
in private hands, were not forthcoming to 
plead their own cause. When at last a 
selection of them was brought together in 
1814 and 1817, it began to dawn upon the 
spectator that secondhand rt had been 
more at fault than usual, and this view gained 
ground steadily until the exhibition of 1862, 
when the matter ceased to be even doubtful. 
Since then, as specimen after imen has been 
submitted to an unbiassed public at Burlington 
House and elsewhere, the reaction has gone on, 
and though here and there a jarring voice is 
still beast the practical consensus of critical 
opinion in England, in America, and on the 
Continent, is to the effect that, so far from 

ing an indifferent colourist, William Hogarth, 
at his best, was really a splendid. painter, 
worthy to rank in all respects with the greatest 
of his contemporaries of the brush.” 


The book is beautifully produced, and 
runs to nearly 350 large octavo pages. 





A tetrer from Mr. Gladstone does duty 
as a prefatory note to Mr. James Francis 
Hogan’s (M.P.) Zhe Gladstone Colony. This 

roposed colony is now all but forgotten. 
ut Mr. Hogan makes the object of his 
book clear in the following passage in his 
introduction : 


‘*In this book, then, I have endeavoured to 
present a complete and comprehensive survey 
of Mr. Gladstone’s political connexion with the 
Colonies. For the first time a full and detailed 
account is given of Mr. Gladstone’s most in- 
teresting experiment as Colonial Secretary, 
namely, his attempted establishment, just fifty 
a of a new colony to be called North 
Australia. That colony did not succeed in 








securing a permanent place on the map, but its 
inten m lis—the site on which Mr. 
Gladstone’s frontier settlers encamped—was 
successfully established, and continues to have 
Mr. Gladstone’s name to this day.... In 
addition. ...I have devoted some space to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ideas on the problem of the 
treatment and reformation of the P mage 
transported from the British Isles to the 
Colonies—a subject in which, as Colonial - 
tary, he took the deepest interest, and which 
was the main impulse and inspiring motive of 
the new colony that he endeavoured to 
establish.” 

It will be of interest to quote Mr. 
Gladstone’s prefatory letter. It is dated 
“ Hawarden, April 20, 1897,” and is as 
follows : 


‘Dear Mr. Hocan,—My recollections of 
Gladstone were most copious, and are now half 
a century old. , 

The iod—December, 1845, when I became 
Colonial Secretary—was one when the British 
Government had begun to feel nonplussed by 
the question of transportation. nder the 
pressure of this mys 4 Lord Stanley, or the 
Colonial Office of this , framed a plan for 
the establishment, as an experiment, of a pure 
penal colony without free settlers (at least at 
the outset). 

When I came in, tke plan might have been 
arrested in the event of disapproval ; but the 
Government were, I think, committed, and I 
had only to put the last hand to the scheme. 

So it went on towards execution. 

In July, 1846, the Government was changed. 
and sane —¥- me. p ob suid he 
would make none but necessary c in 
pending measures. He, however, annihilated 
this scheme. For that I do not know that he 
is to be severely blamed. But he went on, and 
dealt with the question in such a way as to pro- 
duce a mess—I think more than cne—far worse 
than any that he found. The result was the 
total and rather violent and summary extinction 
of the entire system. 

Here I lost sight of the fate of ‘ Gladstone.’ 
It has my good wishes, but I have nothing else 
to give.—Yours very faithfully, 

“W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


We may add that Mr. Hogan’s book will 
not be all pleasant reading to Mr. Gladstone. 
A chapter headed, ‘‘ A Grievous Error of Mr. 
Gladstone’s,”’ revives the circumstances of the 
recall of Sir Eardley Wilmot from his post 
as Governor of Van Diemen’s Land in 1846. 
The case excited intense interest at the time, 
and was used by Mr. Gladstone’s opponents. 





An interesting arrival is the Autobiography 
of Arthur Young, the writer on agriculture, 
whose work, Zravels in France During 1787- 
1790 is still consulted as a remarkably 
graphic description of the state of France 
just before the French Revolution. The 
autobiography has been edited by Miss M. 
Betham Edwards, who writes : 


‘** From seven packets of MS. and twelve folio 
volumes of correspondence I have put together 
all that a busy public will probably care to know 
of Arthur Young—his strength and weakness, 
his one success and innumerable failures, his 
fireside and his friends.” 


Arthur Young was a magnificent blun- 
derer. The editors of a recently published 
biographical dictionary tell us that on a 
small farm in Essex, which he rented from 
his mother, he made three thousand un- 
successful experiments, On a larger farm he 





ruined himself, Yet he was “one of the 
first to elevate agriculture to a science.” 

In the later years of a chequered and 
many-sided’ life, Arthur Young fell into 
religious melancholia, 
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DRAMA. 


O Shak is more read 

or rs sare than “ Julius 
Cesar” ; but this popularity it does not owe 
to the modern stage, which has shown a 
strange disposition to relegate it to the 
upper shelf. The last great English actor 
who revived “ Julius Ozsar” in London was 
Phelps, and with the exception of a few 


stray ‘ormances of the tragedy at Drury- 
lane, his triumph (in the part of Brutus) 
dates back to the golden period of Sadler’s 


Wells. From this limbo of neglect the 
noblest of the historical plays has at length 
been rescued by Mr. , and no one 
witnessing the ornate and impressive pro- 
duction at Her Majesty’s can help a fee ing 
of surprise that this play, with its wonderf 
adaptability to the art of mise-en-scéne, should 
not earlier have attracted the attention of 
the modern manager. From the acting point 
of view, no doubt, ‘‘ Julius Cesar ” presents 
drawbacks. It contains little or no “ female 
interest,” and the three chief characters— 
Brutus, Cassius, and Antony—stand so nearly 
on an equality that the actor-manager must 
be as much puzzled to choose among them 
as the ass in the fable between his bottles 
of hay. Ceesar himself is a striking character, 
though his greatness is manifested chiefly in 
the deference paid him. Brutus attracts by 
his faultless rhetoric and pose, Antony and 
Cassius by their intellectual subtlety. Mr. 
Tree elects to play Antony, assigning 
Brutus to Mr. Waller, and Cassius to Mr. 
Franklyn McLeay. This distribution of 
parts, on the whole, is happily made; it 
would be difficult, with the present resources 
of the London stage, to suggest a better. 





Bor it is mainly by reason of its pictorial 
qualities that the present production, in 
which Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., has taken 
an important hand, excels, The Lyceum 
itself has shown us nothing finer in mount- 
ing. The busy streets of Rome, with their 
mingled crowds of senators, patricians, and 
plebeians, live before us, the whole showing 

inst a und of marble edifices 
and stately architecture indicative of a 
dawning wna When the Saxe- 
Meiningen Company visited this country 
fifteen years ago to play “Julius Omsar” 
they surprised London managers by their 
dexterous manipulation of the crowd. Mr. 
Tree has profited by the example. By 
dint of the expression given to the popular 
passion, the forum scene, where Brutus and 
Antony successively harangue the crowd, is 
one of the most moving episodes known to 
the stage. Swayed now this way, now that, 
the crowd becomes a veritable factor in the 
drama, as well as a curious object lesson in 
democracy. The shouters are with Brutus 
while he is addressing them; but Antony, 
having his opportunity, deftly turns their 
passions in his favour, and the exhibition 
of the “ bleeding lump of clay” that once 
was Ossar, and of the. are and 
blood-stained cloak of the dictator, rouse 
the fury of the mob to its height. It is, in 
truth, a memorable scene. But everywhere 
the plastic hand of the artist is in evidence. 
Every scene has the careful composition of 





a picture. -Notably is this so with Ceesar’s 
assassination in the Senate House. In 
order to throw Antony into prominence, 
Mr. Tree has edited the text so as to extend 
the first act to Antony’s entry to the dead 
body of Oswsar. This gives an act of two 
hours’ duration, probably the longest on 
record. On the whole, a representation 
worthy of its subject ! 


Ir the Stage suffers a little in general 
from the lack of candid friends it cannot 
be said at the present time to lie under 
that disadvantage. To Mr. Clement Scott, 
who has been assailing it on the score of its 
morality, succeeds Mr. Pinero, who exposes 
its ill-manners, its , its pretentiousness, 
its insincerities. There could be no severer 
indictment of the theatrical profession than 
Mr. Pinero has drawn up in the guise of his 
genial comedy, ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells.” 
To be sure, the period of the story is not of 
the present day, nor is the scene laid in a 
West End theatre. Mr. Pinero treats of the 
“early sixties” and of life behind the scenes 
at Sadler’s Wells, familiarly known as “ the 
Wells”; but if the externals of the pro- 
fession have been modified since that time, 
its spirit assuredly has not. The Ethiopian 
does not change his skin nor the leopard 
his spots within a generation. And what a 
sordid picture it is thus limned by a master 
hand! One is almost surprised to find 
actors lending themselves with so much zeal 
and cordiality to an ex of the seamy 
side of their calling, which, even to the pub- 
lic in front, is in some degree painful. 
Many dramatists—English and French— 
have brought the actor Sete us with a halo 
of romance on his brow—David Garrick, 
Nance Oldfield, oe Clive, Peg Woffington, 
being examples. It has been reserved for 
Mr. Pinero to turn his lantern upon the 
green-room, and even to follow the popular 
idol home to his shabby theatrical lale- 
ing. Nothing more painfully realistic than 
os wny of the Wells ”—a section of the 
public, perhaps, will call it comic—has 
proceeded from this painstaking dramatist’s 

m since he wrote ‘‘The Second Mrs. 

anqueray.” 








“Story” one speaks of in connexion 
with this play, but story is hardly the word ; 
for the plot is meagreness itself. ‘‘ Trelawny 
of the Wells” is a sketch-book rather than 
a play. Such dramatic effect as it embodies 
is obtained by contrast, the inner life of the 
stage, with its tawdry squalor being thrown 
into — relief against a background of 
West End society. The “Trelawny” of 
the title is, in fact, Miss Trelawny, leading 
lady of ‘‘the Wells,” who in the first act 
is being féted by her colleagues at a dinner 
on her departure for the West End, as a 
preliminary to her marriage with the grand- 
son of Sir William Gower. The Bohemianism 
of a Clerkenwell lodging in contrast with 
the formality and straitlacedness of Caven- 
dish-square! Such is Mr. Pinero’s theme, 
which he proceeds to illustrate act by act. 
For the better working of the scheme a 
curious condition is imposed upon Miss 
Trelawny’s emancipation. She leaves the 
stage, but not immediately to wed her 
aristocratic fiancé, She has to pass a few 





weeks in the house of her _—— father- 
in-law, in order, we are told, to become 
acquainted with the usages of eociety. 
ae society it is, even for the abode of 
a senile Vice- cellor in the early sixties! 
In the sombre drawing-room, after dinner, 
everybody dozes; music is tabood ; the most 
violent distraction indulged in is family 
whist. Here, perhaps, there is a touch of 
caricature introduced, for the sake - of 
heightening the effect. Sir William is 
pompous, tetchy, old-fashioned, with his 
eternal silver snuff-box, and his ‘much 
obleeged”’; and he has a maiden sister more 
fossilised, if possible, than himself. That 
such a family should be receiving a theatrical 
lady into its bosom is passing strange. 





Wuart Miss Trelawny’s social training has 
been we learn from the dinner at which 
‘* pro’s” of every line of business—the heavy 
father, the tragedy queen, the singing 
chambermaid, the ie comedian, and the 
rest—assemble to pay her their respects. 
Mr. Pinero has noted the actor in his habit 
as he lives, and fills the scene with realistic 
portraits. In his delineation of the actor’s 
vanity, of his bombast, of his jealousy, of 
the glitter and tinsel of the theatrical 
profession, he is unsparing. It is, in truth, 
a — picture. Stimulated with draughts 
of r from the public-house round the 
corner, the company grow hilarious and 
loud. The tragedian picks his bones with 
his fingers while declaiming against the pre- 
judice of those who declare that the actor is 
not a gentleman; the low comedian thinks 


it a capital joke to sit down to table with a 


lady’s bonnet on his head. The ncte of the 
gathering is vulgar, rowdy. But eve 
reveller, even in his cups, is an actor still, 
strutting with a stage stride, re-echoing in 
his trivial talk the rhetoric of the Sheridan 
Knowles drama, and passing the salt with a 
theatrical air. How Miss iciowey relishes 
her transplantation from amid such sur- 
roundings to the boredom of Oavendish- 
square may be guessed. She pines for her 
liberty like a caged bird. After the manner 
of the heroine of ‘‘ Le Mariage prey ad 
she is seized with Ja nostalgie de owe, 
Here is contrast, indeed, and the effect is 
heightened when one night she gratifies her 
Bohemian yearnings by introducing into the 
ee drawing-room, after Sir William 
and his sister have gone to bed, a party of 
her old colleagues from “the Wells.” The 
men suck their oe! pipes, help themselves 
to the Vice-Chancellor’s liquor, quarrel and 
fight; the women scream. The scene is 
age in the midst of which Sir 
illiam and his sister appear in their 
dressing-gowns. Naturally the experiment 
of civilising Miss Trelawny ends. She goes 
back with her colleagues to ‘‘the Wells,” and 
the aristocratic engagement is broken off. 





So far, contrast has been obtained by 
bringing the players under Sir William’s 
roof. It is now Sir William’s turn to look 
up the players in their proper habitat. This 
he does with a view to ‘‘doing something” 
for Miss Trelawny. He finds her in the 
Clerkenwell lodging -house where the mem- 
bers of ‘the Wells” company “ dear” and 
‘‘ darling ” each other in the free-and-easiest 
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of camaraderie, and have the run of each 
other’s rooms. Oontrastagain! Among the 
“pro’s”’ is a young dramatist engaged in 
“‘ general utility,” in whom can be detected 
some affinity with the late T. W. Robertson, 
for Mr. Pinero remembers that the earl 
sixties saw the germs of the “ teacup-and- 
saucer drama.” By way of a reaction 
—_ the rhodomontade of the Sheridan 
owles school, the young dramatist 
dreams of a drama in which men will appear 
in tweed suits and girls in muslin frocks. 
It is Sir William who gives him his chance 
by financing the production of one of his 
ys, “‘ Life ”—a Robertsonian title—at the 
arthenon Theatre for the benefit of Miss 
Trelawny. After that, in the fourth act, 
comes a realistic rehearsal of the new play 
with Sir William as an interested onlooker ; 
which yields contrast again, thanks mainly 
to the a of a noisy stage-manager 
who “darlings” all the ladies of the com- 
y ; and here, somewhat perfunctorily, the 
—* ed lovers are reunited with Sir 
pe blessin A cm ge circumstance 
it will be gue ow little plot, properl 
so-called, there is in the tea This 
absence of story tends to make the play 
drag and ms 5 jeopardise its chance of a pro- 
longed popularity, but the contrasted 
of character are vivid and interesting to the 
last. In this effect, the costumes play their 
ey hideous crinoline, the pork-pie 
at, the greasy bag-net, the white cotton 
stockings, the elastic-sided boots, the peg- 
top trousers, of the period, all showy and 
. The company of the Court Theatre, 
where ‘‘Trelawny of the Wells” is pro- 
duced, appear to find it a congenial task to 
enact the “‘pro’s” of a previous question. 
One and all, they do it as though to the 
manner born—Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss 
Hilda Spong, Miss Pattie Browne, Mr. 
Athol Forde, Mr. George du Maurier, Mr. 
E. M. Robson, and others. A graphic em- 
bodiment of old-world senility is given by 
Mr. Dion Boucicault as Sir William, and the 
prototype of Robertson is s theticall 
rendered by Mr. Paul itu” bs pom 
pene sustains the part of the fiancé, disguising 
is identity under the name of “ James 
Erskine.” 
J. F.N. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 
Srr,—In his recent interesting article on 
“* Newspaper English” Mr. Nisbet raised a 
int that deserves further consideration 
fore his conclusion can be accepted. In 
his judgment, the phrase “ No one was 
there but I ” is wrong, because the word 
“but ” has the same force as “ except,” 
and should, therefore, be followed by the 
objective ‘‘me.” The common usage is, 


however, not only defensible, but also! 


probably correct. Take another instance : 


** The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled.”’ 





Mr. Nisbet’s, although it seemed that the 


rule which would substimute “him ” for | peopl 


“he” in these lines was one more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Then 
other phrases were examined: “ All but he 
were saved.” It sounded right. ‘They 
saved no one but he.” It seemed un- 
utterably wrong. After turning many other 
sentences about in the same way, I came to 
the conclusion that the pronoun followed 
the case of the collective word with which 
it was placed in contrast, and that this was, 
therefore, an instance of aitraction over- 
riding any dubious prepositional force in 
the word “ but.” ‘ 

Perhaps it were best to make no hard 
and fast rules. JI cordially agree when 
Mr. Nisbet affirms that the purists threaten 
to become insufferable pedants. If the 
“‘garden”’ of our English speech is “‘ running 
wild,” still there are seasons when the tares 
must be left to grow for ‘awhile, because 
weeding is more dangerous to the crop. The 
language is not a ase thing, to be cut to 
measure. Is not Mr. Nisbet a little in- 
consistent in his desire for ‘‘ an authoritative 
declaration with respect to” one of his 
puzzles? There is, so far as I am aware, 
no authority great enough to settle these 
matters, except the English people. It may 
be objected that they are not capable. They 
were capable, though, of crea the lan- 
guage; and, as a matter of fact, they are at 
this present time settling one of the minutest 
details of it—a small affair of spelling. 

It is well known that every trade has a 
number of technical words, which are good 
English, but are by no means familiar to the 
general public. So long as these words 
are not used outside the factories, it is 
common to find that they may be spelt in 
a variety of ways, all correct. You take 
your choice. A wheelwright tells me, for 
instance, that it is quite optional whether 
you write “lynch pin,” or “linch-pin,” or 
“lince-pin” ; that “‘felley” is as common 
as ‘‘felloe”; and so on. But, he says, the 
spelling of ‘‘tyre” is becoming fixed. Ten 
years ago, “tire,” ‘‘tier,” or ‘‘tyer” were 
permissible alternatives, the word probably 
standing for the thing that tied a wheel 
together. But now that it has escaped from 
the wheelwright’s shop and every bicyclist 
uses it, we are coming to an arbi 
decision in favour of “tyre.” It probably 
has not occurred to either wheelwright or 
bicyclist that the question should have been 
submitted to an authority.—I am, yours, &c., 

G. 8. 





Sir,—If the endless controversy between 
the rights of ‘‘ Whitsun Day” and “ Whit- 
sunday,” to which Mr. J. F. Nisbet alludes, 
could be put to a ‘ Folks-Referendum,” or 
in appeal to the language traditions of the 
common people, judgment must certainly 
be given on behalf of the earlier of the two 
forms. I have been in the habit for some 
years past of taking evidence upon the point 
whenever I have come across any contem- 
porary mention of the season in seventeenth 
century documents. To empty the contents 
of my notes into the columns of the AcapEMY 


When this was proposed to me not long | would require more of them than you could 
ago asan example of questionable grammar, | possibly spare. But I will select. four, 


my first opinion was in agreement with ‘which prove that the ‘“ Whitsun ” use pre- 


vailed among all classes of the English 
e throughout the seventeenth century. 
1615: Pari y eee Yo @, CO. 
Derby, “ Witson Week.” 1634: Sir William 
Brereton (Zravele in Holland, p. 12)—‘‘ Upon 
Whitsun-Tuesday, about 11 of the clock, 
we took w m for Dort.” 1660: William 
Caton the Quaker (Autobiography, p. 99)— 
“The time called Whitsuntide.” 1672: 
Oliver Heywood (one of Calamy’s Two 
Thousand Nonconformist Confessors, Hunter’ s 
Life of O. H., 239, 240)—“ God hath cut 
out work for me in a new place, for Bac 0 
Whitsun Tuesday, May 28, I was ed 
to preach at John Butterworth’s house in 
Warley.” 

The oral tradition still survives. On 
Bank-holiday, June 6, 1892, I had a 
chat upon the road with an octogenarian 
townswoman, who said to me, “A great 
many more people came to Harrow last 
Whitsun-Monday.” 

I doubt whether the contraction of ‘‘ Whit- 
sun” into “ Whit” is especially character- 
istic of the modern English love for short- 
ness as some imagine. The contraction of 
‘“‘ Pfingsten”’ into ‘ ” in the com- 
pounding of a pentecostal phrase, has become 
no less frequent among the Germans and 
the German Switzers. The word “ Pfing- 
sten”’ is generally restricted in the popular 
Calendars to the Sunday, while the next 
day is called ‘‘ Pfingstmontag,” and not 
‘“‘Pfingsten-montag.” Similarly Whitsun 
plays or games are now generally called 
“« Pfingstspiele.”—I am, yours 

T. Hancoox. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


NEWSPAPER LATIN.” 


Str, - You will be doing a service if you 

will call attention to two familiar blunders 
which one meets with too often in news- 
papers, and even in more permanent litera- 
ture. 
Why should a priori, a posteriori, a for- 
tiort, &c., be so often written d@ priors, 
a posteriori, ad fortiori, as if they were 
French, not Latin ? 

The use of cus bono in the sense of for 
what good purpose? is one for which, as 
Macaulay would have said, any fifth form 
boy would be flogged. No other meaning 
of the words is possible than that in which 
Cicero used them in his celebrated oration : 
for whose benefit ? 

Is it not possible to check the use, now 
adopted even by writers who ought to set 
us a better example, of the word phenomenal 
in the excruciating sense of ‘‘ remarkable’’? 

Atrrep W. BENNETT. 





EDUCATION FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 
Srr,—With reference to Mr. Emil Reich’s 
letter complaining that my article contained 
no reference to Mr. Wren’s_ successful 


training-college (not to use an invidious 
word)—he himself gives a sufficient ex- 
planation, if any is needed, in the fact 
that the Reports of the Commissioners do 





not furnish statistics of such establishments. 
; However, no injustice was intended, and 
Mr, Wren’s success is matter of common 
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. I think, however, that probably } celebrated of the plays of Menander, have} . Mr. Wurstey’s onslaught on 
Mr. Reich claims top much for hin? if not, | been discovered, and may be read in the| -Freviuee” Puritanism in. literature has 
he could establish his case by a few | edition just published of M. Jules Nicole.— tive Pleased some critics immensely. 


figures. ing the official returns for 
1892-3 and 1895—the only ones I have at 
hand—lI find that in those years there passed 
Cnmbeidge ‘seventy-three ad thitty-sight 

ri seventy- an irty-eight 
respectively, and that of these there ma 
‘subsequently specially prepared ” twenty- 
two and eighteen respectively. Whether 
the final year, which Mr. Reich seems to 
indicate, is really the causa causans of suc- 
cess or not, each will judge for himself. - It 
would have been unfair in me to mark 
out = Wren’s establishm — — others 
—perhaps quite as worthy, though less 
large—were not named. And would not 
Mr:. Wrea have been more gracefully 
championed by one of those who owed 
success to him than by one of his able 
assistants ?—Yours faithfully, 

THe ‘WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
Jan. 22, 1898. 





Str,—In your last week’s number you 
published a letter containing the astounding 
statement that while a certain portion 
of those who pass for the Indian Civil 
are “‘ educated ” at Oxford, a certain other 
proportion —I forget the figures — are 
‘educated’ by Mr. Wren. Mr. Wren is, 
I believe, an extremely able man, and I 
am inclined to think that he would never 
advance so preposterous a claim. Mr. 
Wren makes no pretence of “ educating” 
anybody. Itis not his métier. He teaches 

eople to pass examinations. The two 

ctions are quite distinct, and ‘‘educated”’ 
peo e do not confound them. — Yours 
ai 


y, : 
; Sr. Jonn E. C. Hanxrn. 
Jan. 21, 1898. 


“ MACCHAILEAN MOHR.” 


Srr,—I am not a reader of Longman’s, and 
do not know the precise connexion in which 
the expression occurs; but ‘“‘ Macchailean 
Mohr” is a correction of “ The Maccallum 
More,” which you probably met with in 
Scottish history. ‘‘ Macchailean Mohr ” 
means the Great Son of Colin—apparentl 
a family name of the house of leat 
Mr. Lang, of course, was referring to the 
Duke of Argyll, for whom a place was 
claimed in the list of Academicians.—Yours 
very truly, Hecror Macavtay. 

Beowsa Church, Stornoway, N.B. : 

Jan. 20, 1898. 





BACCHYLIDES. 


Srr,—Your reviewer (January 15) on Mr. 
Kenyon’s Bacchylides, says airily, ‘“ None 
of the Dii Majores have yet ap . 
Some day we may be electrified by the 
announcement of a volume of Sappho’s 
lyrics, or a play of Menander.” Short of 
being “‘ electrified,” since he is a lover of 
Menander, he may be glad to know six 
fragments of the Gesngih one of the most 





I am yours, &c., Lane E. Harrison. 
Sesame Olub, 28, Dover-street : 
Jan. 20, 1898. 


[Owing to pressure upon our space, we 
have been obliged: to hold over corres- 
mdence on ‘A. Benedictine Martyr in 
land” and Prof. Ratzel’s History of 
Mankind till next week. | 


—————————————eEEE 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“The Bab  LHE collected edition of The 
Palleds end Sy ay . — is added 
Ww. - Gilbert. a ection 0: 8 80 and 
ballads in Mr. Gilbert's eperea, 
has been widely noticed. The Zimes’ critic 
somewhat discounts the “raptures” of a 
recent Quarterly Reviewer who hailed Mr. 
Gilbert as a considerable poet. But he 
admits that readers of this volume 


‘‘ will find wit and fun in plenty; endless 
amusement if they are gifted with the sense 
of humour themselves; many charming songs, 
so liltingly written that they seem to set 
themselves to music as one reads them—in 
short, they will find all the qualities that have 
won Mr. Gilbert’s popularity, and made many 
of - phrases and topsy-turvyisms household 
words.’ 


The Daily News’ critic considers Mr. 
Gilbert simply as a fanciful and brilliant 
humorist. He writes : 


“Mr. Gilbert has been said to. base his 
humour upon a sort of ‘ aig Deven isa in 
morals and social practices. - ry Pg hae 
is, indeed, the: direct subject of ‘ My Dream’ ; 
it flourishes again in that delicious piece of 
nonsense, ‘ The Periwinkle Girl’ and her aristo- 
cratic lovers ; and is traceable in ‘ Blue Blood,’ 
from Jolanthe, which imagines a state of 
existence wherein a title and a vast rent- 
roll are positive bars to success in love. It 
would, on the other hand, be a t mistake 
to say that the fun of the ‘ Bab Ballads’ 
depends wholly, or even for the most part, on 
the trick of reversing social conditions. It lies 
more often in satire of the sort which is found 
lurking in the Judge’s song, and the Usher’s 
charge in Trial by Jury in ‘ They'll none of 
them be missed,’ from The Mikado and in the. 
‘Darned Mounseer’—the latter an obvious 
satire upon popular British Chauvinism, though 
from ‘some unaccountable ersity of inter- 
pretation it greatly wounded the susceptibilities 
of the Paris Figaro.” 


The Westminster Gazette, referring to our 
recent suggested list of forty names for an 
‘¢ Academy of Letters,’”’ writes : 

“In a recent posium concerning the 
writers who would form a British Academy of 
Letters, if such an institution existed, someone 
had the good sense to suggest that Mr. W. 8S. 
Gilbert should be among ‘the number. ‘ What! 
include a comic writer?’ cried certain serious 
persons, who straightway proposed instead the 
names of certain inconspicuous solemnities, 
We are not ourselves enamoured of academies 
in any form; but if forty representative 
English writers have to be selected for any 
purpose whatever, dare anyone say that Mr. 
Gilbert ought not to be. among them ?” 








e Pall Mall Gazette heads its 
review “ Free, Frank, and Fearless,” and 
the reviewer writes in a vein of sympathetic 
lrony : 

** So great is his zeal, indeed, that he inclines 
us to the uncomfortable icion that no man 
can project a masterpiece till he stands, Marius- 


‘like, amid the ruins of the Decalogue, and that 


to rob a till is but the first step to literary 
tness. Mr. Whibley’s open and wanton 
ight in the artistry of crime was manifest to 
all whose fortune it was to read his Book of 
Scoundrels, and so here his sympathy with 
needy rapscallions in whom is developed the 
artistic sense, and with nondescript villains who 
point their illos and adorn their crimes 
with tags of Horace and quotations from the 
classics, flashes along every line of his brilliant 
and masterly essay on Petronius. In fact, so 
insistent a: so dominant are these sympathies, 
and—a plague on him! - so well does he write, 
that we would hesitate ere we entrusted him 
with our purse or even our life, though we will 
do him the justice of admitting that the con- 
veying would be effected with distinction and 
the killing consummated with style.” 


The Chronicle also packs its review into 
the title thereof: ‘‘ Unfrank Studies in 
Frankness.”’ 


“Though,” it says, ‘‘ we find ourselves now 
and again revolting from Mr. Whibley’s judg- 
ments, yet there can be no dispute that the 
body of the book is a serious and learned 
contribution to letters. All the more do we 
regret that he should have sought to commend 
his solid wares by a claptrap title and a per- 
versely paradoxical preface. . . . The preface 
deals mainly with those trite subjects which 
are dear to the heart of the Oxford examiner— 
art for art’s sake, ius is a law to itself, the 

writer must a good man. Over this 
amiliar und we are not minded to follow 
Mr. Whibley ; but, not content with re-asserting 
the liberty of prophesying, he tries to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Not content 
with the claim that for the artist no fig-leaves 
exist, he would make it a note of genius to 
have stripped off the fig-leaves of conven- 
tionality, and laid bare the nakedness of nature. 
eee Mr Whibley insists on our admiring the 
great satirists, playwrights, and romancers, 
because of their least comely parts, though, 
when he comes to details, he is, as we have 
said, very careful to keep these parts out of 
sight. his is, as his favourite Aristotle 
would put it, to defend a hypothesis with a 
vengeance.” 

The Speaker is genial and mildly critical. 
Of the essays it says : 

‘* All are good, but we like the last best. 
Nothing, indeed, could well be happier than its 
tone and temper throughout, yet the subject, 

ing a whimsical one, is to treat. Mr. 
Whi dubs Sir Thomas’ Urquhart of Cro- 
marty, the translator of the earlier parts of 
Rabelais, and the author of at least two of the 
most astounding books in the world, the ‘ most 
fantastic of Scotsmen.’ Now, how fantastical 
Scotsmen can be, have been, and are, it is given 
to few authoritatively to pronounce ; but that 
Sir Thomas was the most fantastical Scot who 
ever put his fantasy into print is a proposition 
easy to defend.” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have just published The VIN TAGE, a New Novel by E. F. BENSON; and they will 
publish on February | LIFE and PROGRESS in AUSTRALASIA, ty M/CHAEL DAVITT, M.P., 
with Two Mups, 490 pp., crown 8v0, 63. This important Book is a description of the Life, Features, and 
Resources of the Seven Australasian Colonies. 

















THE } NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
book which at the present time should be of considerable iaterast, being an account of a Commission appointed for frontier delimitation, | 


EXPLORATION and HUNTING in CENTRAL AFRICA. By Mojor A. Sr. H. Grepons, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-Page 


by C. Whymper, 25 Photographs, and Map, Demy 8vo, 16s. An accouat of travel, adventure, and big game shooting among the Marotse. 
THREE, YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionen Decuz. With an Introduction by H. M, Sranney, M:P: 
Mllustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo, 2 ; (Shortly. 
THE CRISIS IN CHINA, 
FROM TONKIN to INDIA. By Patnce Henrt or ORLEANS. Translated by Hamiey Bent, M.A. With over 100 Illustrations 


e a aieehen Mh wm fascinating, and mma moe ed pnp of 1898. A nearly model book of travel.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ The Prince’s travels are of real importance vices to geography have been considerable. The volume is beautifully illustrated.”’. — Atheneum. 


ANARCHISM. By E. V. ZENKER. Deters 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A critical study and history, as well as trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe, The book has aroused considerable attention on the Continent, 


A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Gainume. With Maps and IIlustrations, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. A record of Railway enterprise development in Northern England, containing much matter hitherto unpublished. . (Feb. 6. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the BO RO Yau NAVY, from Early Times to the Present Day. By Davip Hannay. Illustrated. 
seat nora ash ha me eu fom cover rar at wating, and that thee who pal die! LA pa arm picture of the past, with all its faults and its grandeur, will 


THE STORY of the BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel Cooper Kine, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. 


“An authoritative and accurate story of Bi ‘s military progress.”—Dasily Mail. 
“ This handy volume contains, in a compendious form, a brie’ bat adequate sketch of the story of the British Aimy. "—Daily News. 


THE LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darmestarsr. With Portrait. Second Edition nearly ready. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
an yi gem of bicgranty a Wenie * its kind to any attempt that has been made of recent years in England,” — Athenaeum, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH ‘COLONIAL POLICY. By H. E. Ecxrron, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“ Admirably lucid and valuable.”— Globe. “ Full of facts and intelligent thought,’”’— Pall _— — rages 
“A lucid and weighty —— =~ The thoughts this well-written and able volume suggests are grave, dignified, and weighty.” —Birmingham P 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. A Translation by J.G.Corpzry. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ This version deserves a place of honour.” —Manchester Guardian, “ His Odyssey is a worthy sequel to his Iliad ”—, Sti James's Gazette. 


RELIGION | and CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By W. M. Frinpers Perris, D.C.L., LL.D. Fally Inustrated. 
THE MINISTRY ¢ of DEACONESSES. By OCxrcruia Rosryson. With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHor or Waseintony and 


an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE ROBINSON, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





THE LIBRARY OF CEVOTION. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have arranged to publish under the above title a number Sf ta eee ees Mente. It is their intention to entrust each volume 
of the series to an editor who will not Saly attseapt to being out the spiritual importance of the wean, tas whe Wit lnvich ona h scholarly care upon it as is generally expended only 
on editions of the ancient classics. 

Mr. Laurence Housman has designed a Title-page and a Cover Design. Pott 8vo, 2s., leather, 3s. 


THE CONFESSION S of ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Brae, D.D., late Student 


rist Church, 


A BOOK of DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Stansripa@r, M.A., Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
THE E CHRISTIAN ¥ YEAR. By Jouw Kusuz, With Introduction and Notes by Water Loox, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 





LIGHT and LEAVEN: Historical and Social cial Sermons. me Hewstey Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, Crown 8vo, 6a, and impressive.”—Scotsman. “A very interesting volame.”—Guardian. 
THE BE BEGINNINGS of 1 ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Conurys, M.A., Professor of Beolesieetieal History at t King’ 8 
WORKHOUSES aa nd PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twrine. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. . pi Question Series. 


PASSAGES for US UNSEEN URANSLATION. By. E. OC. Marcuanr, M.A., A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. 


Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School, Crown Syo, 3s. 


EASY ‘LATIN ‘EXERCISES on on the 8 the SYNTAX, of t the SHORTER and REVISED LATIN PRIMER. By A. M. M. 


STEDMAN, M.A, With Vocabulary, Seven wised by Mr. C. G. BOTTING, of St, Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, ls, 64, Issued with the consent of Dr. 
Kennedy. 





NINE POPULAR NOVELS.-—SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE VINTAGE. E. F. Benson. ; LOOHINVAR. S. R. Crockett. | A OREEL of IRISH STORIES. JANE BaRLow. 
TRAITS & COONFIDENOES, Emmy Law ess. | BYEWAYS. Rozert S. Hicuens. | A DAUGHTER ef STRIFE. J. H. Fixpiarer. 
JOSIAH’S WIFE. Norma Lorimer. ! A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Percy Wuire.! OVER the HILLS. Marky FInpiatee. 
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